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PORTRAIT OF A PROSPECTOR 


OR THE petroleum chemist there are unknown continents 
l to be explored in his laboratory. 

Already crude petroleum has yielded chemicals that play 
an indispensable part in the manufacture of new materials as 
diverse as plastics, paints, cosmetics and detergents. Oil and 
water DO mix—in your own home on washing day. 

This is but a beginning. In the research laboratories of 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company new uses are still being dis- 
covered for this, one of the world’s most versatile minerals. 
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Anglo-lranian Oil Company 
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whose products include BP SUPER — to Banish Pinking 
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Foreword 


published an interesting symposium 

on the teaching of history in schools 
and universities, in which several con- 
tributors expressed doubts as to whether 
history could provide a really satisfactory 
discipline for young minds. The Bishop of 
Coventry, who was himself for many years 
a schoolmaster, recalled a downright remark 
made by a former headmaster of Sedbergh 
in an address to a conference of history 
teachers. “ All history,” Mr. G. B. Smith 
said, “‘is beyond the immature mind. As 
taught and as capable of being grasped, it is 
merely an accumulative misrepresentation 
of fact.” The Bishop took a more optimistic 
view of history’s educational value. - But, 
contemplating the internatienal scene 
today, it is not difficult to appreciate the 
force of Mr. Smith’s remark. Politicians 
throughout the world are profoundly in- 
fluenced in their attitudes to foreign coun- 
tries by the history they learnt long ago at 
school ; and, if this history has consisted of 
“an accumulative misrepresentation of 
fact,” much avoidable trouble is caused in 
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international relations. For example, it may 
plausibly be argued that the intense dis- 
trust of British colonial imperialism, which 
animated President Roosevelt and some of 
his advisers, and contributed greatly to their 
desire to appease Russia in 1944-5—con- 
trary to British advice—was founded on 
their memory of American school text-books 
in which British “ imperialism ’’ had been 
the free world’s principal enemy. Had 
American history text-books in the last years 
of the nineteenth century shown a better 
understanding of the facts of British colonial 
rule, the pattern of post-war diplomatic 
conflicts might well have been different, 
and so, too, might the present face of 
Europe. . . . What, then, is the lesson for 
the historian and the teacher of history ? 
It is that the contemporary version of the 
past should never go unchallenged ; that 
the duty of historians, and of the writers of 
text-books, must be to revise and re- 
appraise in a constant attempt to remove the 
deposit of misunderstanding left behind 


by the particular preoccupations of each 
successive age. 
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is cast entirely in Brass. Made in the 
12th Century, a decorative eagle forms 
the handle and a hole in the head is for 
filling and dispensing. It is a fine 


example of one of the many utilitarian 
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uses of brass, an alloy of zinc and copper, 
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which easily worked has been invaluable 





to craftsmen throughout the ages. 


ZINC has proved itself to be the most efficient protective coating for iron and steel and, measured 
in terms of life, the cheapest too. When an article has been coated with zinc by submerging in a 
bath of the molten metal, it is described as being galvanised. Galvanising applications cover an 
exceedingly wide area in the industrial, agricultural and domestic fields. Steel pylons are 
galvanised to ensure a long, dependable life. Roof lights and ventilators, gutters and down-pipes, 
window frames and water tanks are but a few galvanised fittings which appear almost in every 
building. Zinc protects the farmer’s feeding troughs and food bins, his 
numerous buckets and containers, the roofing of his barns and 
also the huge quantities of barbed wire for retention of his animals. 
These are but a few examples of Zinc in use as a protective coating e 


where strength is required to withstand rough usage. 
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Hogarth’s Election Series 





By courtesy of the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 


HOGARTH. Bust by Roubiliac 


Hogarth’s great survey of the Humours of an Election is 
one of the masterpieces of English 18th century painting 


By PETER 


Hogarth made the first—and, as it was to 

turn out, much the more fortunate—of his 
two major expeditions into the field of political 
satire. Hitherto he had seemed well content 
with social and domestic subjects. Since 1729 
when, according to his fragmentary memoir, 
he had married at the age of thirty-two and 
“commenced painter of small Conversation 
pieces from twelve to fifteen inches high,” 
this energetic and versatile artist had continued 
to enlarge his fame ; but, although generally 
admired, his “‘ curious Miniature Conversation 
Paintings” did not altogether satisfy him. 
Evidently he loved the theatre ; and he now 
began to borrow suggestions from the actor’s 
and the playwright’s art. He had decided (he 
wrote) “‘ to compose pictures on canvas similar 
to representations on the stage. . . . Let the 
figures in either pictures or prints be considered 
as players dressed either for the sublime—for 


I: WAS IN FEBRUARY 1755 that William 


QUENNELL 


genteel comedy, or farce—for high or low life. 
I have endeavoured to treat my subjects as a 
dramatic writer. ...” Hogarth’s earliest effort 
at pictorial dramatization was, of course, A 
Harlot’s Progress, painted during the year 1731 
and published as a series of prints in the spring 
of 1732. Their success was apparently im- 
mediate ; and the appearance of Plate III, 
which shows the formidable harlot-hunting 
magistrate, Sir John Gonson, as he bursts into 
Moll Hackabout’s room, bent on removing poor 
Moll to the miseries of Bridewell, elicited 
particularly loud applause. Sir John’s activities 
were by no means popular ; and the Lords of 
the Treasury, who did not share either his 
reforming zeal or his moral prejudices, are 
said to have cut short their business and 
abandoned their official posts that they might 
have an opportunity of hastening to the print 
shop. 

Followed A Rake’s 


Progress, originally 
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Canvassing for Votes 


advertised in December 1733, and Marriage- 
a-la-Mode, the finest and most effective of 


these panoramas of “pictur’d Morals,” 
announced after a lapse of a little over eleven 
years. Meantime the painter-dramatist had 
attracted the attention of many eminent 
contemporary critics. In 1736 Jonathan Swift 
had paid him the tribute of some enthusiastic 
doggerel verses : 
“* How I want thee, humorous Hogarth ! 

Thou, I hear, a pleasant rogue art. 

Were but you and I acquainted, 

Every monster should be painted : 


You should try your graving tools 

On this odious group of fools ; 

Draw the beasts as I describe them ; 

Form their features, while I gibe them... .” 
And Henry Fielding, no less severe a judge, 
had saluted him in 1740 as “ one of the most 
useful Satyrists any age hath produced.” 

Whether Hogarth was as genuine a moralist 

as he himself sometimes liked to imagine, and 
as his literary admirers have often claimed, is a 
question that, although it throws an important 
light on the constitution of his genius, cannot 
be debated here. If he had something of 
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Fielding’s genial scorn, tempered by much of 
the novelist’s delight in the oddity and diver- 
sity of human existence, we can credit him with 
very little of Swift’s saeva indignatio. He could 
never have become a ferocious and embittered 
recluse, but remained essentially a man of the 
world, for whom the revolutions of fashion and 
taste and opinion, despite a temperament both 
irritable and combative, was still the most 
fascinating of all themes, He was not a man, 
one supposes, who ever threw a newspaper 


_ down till he had studied it to the bottom of 


the sheet—or, rather, if he flung it down, his 
natural inquisitiveness, sooner or later, would 
have persuaded him to pick it up again—and 
the newspapers of 1753 and 1754 were full of 
the forthcoming General Election, with par- 
ticular reference to the County Election to be 
held at Oxford. Long before the hustings 
were actually manned, the political struggle 
waged in the ancient university city and 
throughout the adjacent hundreds had become 
(we are informed) the “constant topic of 
conversation of almost all our coffee-houses in 
town” ; and the diatribes of envenomed 
academic pamphleteers and mercenary local 
journalists were seized upon and re-echoed in 
the columns of the London press. What gave 
a provincial election this nation-wide signi- 
ficance ? The student of modern political 
affairs, accustomed to the procedure established 
by a succession of nineteenth-century Reform 
Bills, is apt to forget that, during the eighteenth 
century, parliamentary elections were fre- 
quently arranged by a system of judicious 
compromise. Local interests divided the field 
between them, thus preserving the stability of 
a time-honoured feudal status quo. County 
elections were unusually expensive, owing to the 
large number of forty-shilling freeholders whose 
sympathies must be ascertained, aroused or 
suborned against the advent of election day ; 
and there was no reason to procure with 
considerable expense results that might equally 
well be obtained by means of a quiet private 
treaty. In Northamptonshire, for example, 
during the entire century, contests were held 
on only three occasions ; only three counties 
would go to the polls in the General Election of 
1761. So long as the magnates of the county 
were determined to keep the peace, their 


Canvassing for Votes : Detail 

** Money is pressed into a 
farmer’s palms by representatives 
of both parties . Ks 





tenants or dependants, the electors, need not 
hope to break it. 

Naturally, they might wish to do so. For 
besides much pleasurable excitement and the 
gratifying sensation that they were exercising 
a free choice and gallantly supporting the réle 
of patriotic Englishmen, a contested election 
was bound to bring them many material 
advantages. Whereas the lowlier sort were 
feasted with beer and beef—election “ treats ” 
were always numerous and costly—obscure 
shopkeepers received a sudden influx of 
aristocratic patronage, and the humble parson 
a haunch of venison from his Grace’s or his 
Lordship’s park. These benefits might be 
short-lived : they were none the less agreeable. 


1 Here and elsewhere, I am deeply indebted to 
that admirable work, The Oxfordshire Election of 
1745 by R. J. Robson, Oxford University Press, 
1949. 























And when, in the year 1752, the Duke of 
Marlborough, a devoted Whig or champion of 
the “‘ New Interest,” decided to break the 
truce and launch an attack on Oxford, the 
traditional stronghold of Toryism—or, as he 
preferred to style it, “the little kingdom of 
Jacobitism ”—his decision was as welcome to 
the freeholders as it was disconcerting and exas- 
perating to wealthy supporters of the opposite 
cause.” His challenge, however, could not be dis- 
regarded ; and for the next two years—under the 
Septennial Act Parliament was not due to be dis- 
solved until the spring of 1754—the opposing 
forces gradually assembled in an atmosphere of 
increasing excitement, taunts being hurled to 
and fro after the custom of Homeric heroes, 
while the protagonists looked to their weapons 
and lengthily buckled on their armour. Both 


2 According to the previous arrangement, Lord 
Guilford and the Duke of Marlborough, as Whigs, 
had controlled the boroughs of Woodstock and 
Banbury, while the County was represented by Tory 
country gentlemen. 





The Election Entertainment : Detail 
The broken-headed bravo 


physically and politically, none loomed so 
large as that massive champion of the “ Old 
Interest,” Sir James Dashwood of Northbrook 
and Kirtlington, a tun-bellied country gentle- 
man who since 1740 had represented the County 
of Oxford in the House of Commons. A 
land-owner who, it was said, could travel from 
Kirtlington to Banbury without ever leaving 
his own ground, he had a wide circle of Jacobite 
acquaintances—with whom his association, 
nevertheless, seems generally to have been 
convivial rather than  political—and was 
rumoured to have demonstrated his allegiance 
to the Stuarts by planting a covert of Scottish 
firs upon a knoll that dominated Kirtlington 
Park. As an orator he was undistinguished ; 
and the best that his friends could say of one 
of the rare speeches he found it expedient to 
deliver in the House of Commons was that he 
had “ spoken intelligibly with the voice of a 
man and an Englishman.” Yet this perfect 
type of the conservative squire, corpulent, 
good-humoured, hard-drinking, devoted to his 
generous stake in the county that he helped to 
govern, was separated by only two generations 
from the world of commerce. His grand- 
father, Alderman George Dashwood, had been 
a brewer and a scrivener ; and, among the 
nicknames coined by his adversaries, Sir 
James was often referred to as “ The Jolly 
Brewer ” : 

See but yesterday’s knight, how lordly he 

struts, 

With a carcase the size of his ancestor’s butts. 
Arrayed at his side, in the ranks of the Old 
Interest, stood his cousin, Lord Wenman of 
Thame and Caswell, holder of an Irish title 
and member for the City of Oxford ; while 
confronting them were Sir Edward Turner of 
Ambrosden, an amiable if somewhat ineffective 
personage with a taste for Gothic architecture 
and an unfortunate reputation for political 
tergiversation, and Lord Parker, the eldest son 
of the astronomer Earl of Macclesfield. Such 
were the adversaries brought into the lists by 
the Duke of Marlborough’s precipitate and in- 
considerate action ; and though the standards 
they raised bore various devices, and their war- 
cries were frequently inspired by local spite and 
prejudice, the main issues that they disputed 
were of importance to the whole kingdom. The 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of Sir John Soane’s Museum 


The Election Entertainment 


New Interest were henchmen of the Court 
Party : the Old Interest, representatives of a 
large and influential section of the British 
populace that had not yet acquiesced in the 
blessings of Hanoverian rule. They opposed the 
extravagance of modern governments and 
lamented the rapid growth of taxation, both 
direct and indirect. The Land Tax was specially 
offensive ; and they complained that the pro- 
ceeds of taxation were devoted to the upkeep of 
huge and unnecessary standing armies. More 
vaguely, they asserted that every Whig, 
notwithstanding his adherence to the present 


dynasty, was at heart a Republican, an un- 
repentant “king-killer,” just as the New 
Interest claimed that every Tory was at heart 
a Jacobite, pointing out that it was the existence 
of Jacobite plots that obliged the government 
to impose taxes, maintain a standing army and 
increase the burden of the National Debt. 
The Tory country gentlemen made a virtue 
of their “‘ independency ”—the independence 
enjoyed by any party that has been long in 
opposition. 

Each Interest had its colours—blue for the 
Old, green for the New ; and very soon verdant 














The Election Entertainment : Detail 
The débris of the banquet 


and azure cockades began to blossom thick 
along the streets of Oxfordshire towns and 
villages. As early as the December of 1752, 
Dashwood and Wenman, attended by a body- 
guard of gentlemen’s servants, marching two 
and two, musicians with drums, trumpets and 
French horns, a large procession of freeholders, 
fifteen coaches and banners bearing the legends 
Pro Patria, No Bribery, No Corruption and 
Liberty, Property, Independency, had advanced 
in state on the town of Henley, where a dinner 
was held and speeches were delivered, in which 
the candidates, disdaining the urban wiles of 
their subtle Whig antagonists, apostrophized 
their well-fed supporters, not in “ pathetick ” 
and “admirable” phraseology, but (we are 
assured) “‘ in the honesty of their true British 
hearts,” emphasizing their staunchness, their 
disinterestedness and their independent stand- 
ing. Similarly, in February 1753, the New 
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Interest summoned their partisans to attend 
them at the Bear Inn in Oxford, there to 
approve the choice of Turner and Parker as 
candidates, and thus “ exercise a right of which 
they have long been deprived.” As the New 
Interest procession assembled outside Christ 
Church, they were assailed by the clamour of 
an “honest ” Old Interest mob, rhythmically 
intoning ““A Wenman! A Dashwood!.. .” 

Canvassing of equal vigour was carried on 
not only in Oxford and the surrounding districts 
but in London itself, where many Oxford 
freeholders had their houses and places of 
business ; and we hear of Dashwood hard at 
work among wax-chandlers, brandy merchants, 
cheesemongers and sugar-bakers, whom he 
entertained regularly at the King’s Arms and 
One Tun Tavern opposite Hungerford Market 
and the Saracen’s Head in Friday Street ; 
while Parker and Turner retorted with a lavish 
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The Election Fntertainment : Detail 
“* Three bricks skim through the open casement. 


them scores a lucky hit. . . 


opposition treat. Volleys of satirical election 
literature were discharged on both sides ; and 
not a few minor contestants, recommended by 
their oddity or absurdity, achieved a passing 
journalistic fame. For instance, there was Lady 
Susan Keck—nicknamed ‘“‘ Lord Sue” by 
writers of the Old Interest—wife of the candi- 
date for Woodstock (the Duke of Marlborough’s 
family preserve), who devoted herself with 
passionate energy to the campaign against the 
Old Interest and, mounted on horses from her 
husband’s racing stable, spurred like a political 
amazon into the remotest villages. Also singled 
out for particular notice was a New Interest 
don, Thomas Bray of Christ Church (a college 
that, together with Exeter, was distinguished 
from the rest of the University by its Whiggish 
and Hanoverian bent), whom an ignominious 
private misfortune exposed to widespread 
public ridicule. A certain Theodosia Cornel, 
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One of 


” 


an Oxford street-walker, had imputed to Mr. 
Bray the paternity of her illegitimate child ; 
and, though the woman was afterwards con- 
victed of slander, Bray and his Theodosia 
became favourite targets of Old Interest 
pamphleteering. Professional journalists, of 
course, took a share in the game, prominent 
among them being William Jackson, an Oxford 
printer, who launched the most celebrated of 
election news-sheets, the Oxford Journal, which 
professed—but failed—to present both sides 
of the question with complete impartiality. 
Amateur satirists were not behindhand ; and 
several eminent academic personages, including 
Dr. Blackstone of All Souls, Charles Jenkinson 
of University College, and the Master of Balliol, 
contributed lampoons, parodies and squibs 
which added to the virulence of Grub Street all 
the accumulated rancour of an Oxford senior 
common room. Augustan Oxford, usually so 
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The Polling 


stagnant, had seldom seen such entertaining 
years. 

Described by its historian as the “ most 
literate ” of eighteenth-century election con- 
tests, the Oxfordshire Election was to derive 
a fresh impetus, and acquire new acrimony, 
from the events of April 1753. A further issue 
emerged—the notorious “Jew Bill.” This 
mild and praiseworthy measure would have 
enabled foreign Jews, resident in England, to 
become naturalized by Act of Parliament, 
subject to the same limitations as their native 


co-religionists.* English Jews did not, at the 
time, number more than seven or eight 
thousand families ; but they held important 
positions in London and Bristol; and it 
seemed reasonable enough that those who had 
been born abroad should be allowed to exercise 
the restricted freedom already granted to their 
English kin. The proposal, however, aroused 
fierce resentment and drew down upon the 
heads of the government an “ inexhaustible 


3 These disabilities they shared, of course, with 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters. 
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torrent of ribaldry.” It was suggested that the 
Jewish influx would soon absorb the whole 
realm ; an unknown Jew, near the Royal 
Exchange, was alleged to have been overheard 
remarking that he now hoped to live to see the 
day when he would “ not meet a Christian in 
this place or an Englishman in the kingdom ” ; 
and there was talk of the probable condition of 
England in the year 1854, when a Sanhedrin 
would sit at Westminster, St. Paul’s would be a 
synagogue, and for the statue of Sir John 
Barnard in the City would have been substituted 
that of Pontius Pilate. The agitation spread to 
the provinces; and Ipswich urchins were 
said to have surrounded the Bishop of Norwich, 
noisily begging him to circumsize them. The 
government thereupon gave way; and, six 
months after it had been passed, the alarming 
Act was hastily repealed. 


Meanwhile, Old Interest propaganda had 
not let the occasion slip. As True-Blue 
defenders of British Liberty, Wenman and 
Dashwood were loud in their condemnation of 
this insidious and subversive Bill (though the 
New Interest complained that originally they 
had not taken the trouble to vote against it), 
and Dashwood, contrary to his usual practice, 
addressed his fellow members—in a “ very 
curious speech of almost unheard-of oratory.” 
At Oxford, where a Jew can very rarely have 
been seen, and the idea of a Jewish invasion 
was correspondingly dreadful, his anti-Semi- 
tism had the required effect. The New Interest 
might compare him to a pantomime-actor and 
announce that, in the “‘ new farce called Repeal 
or Harlequin,’ the part of Harlequin had 
been “ done intolerably bad.” But Oxfordshire 
at large responded to his call ; and at Bicester 


The Polling : Detail 
“* The blind, the dying and the mad are hustled to the polling-booth ” 
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the churchbells rang all day, and loyal toasts 
were vociferously drunk, amid shouts of “‘ No 
Jews! No Naturalization! Wenman and 
Dashwood for ever !” 

So the preliminary stages of the election 
followed their lively and disorderly course. 
Treating was lavish, drunkenness widespread 
and physical violence not uncommon. In 
January 1754, the Old Interest offered the 
corporation and freemen of Oxford the “ most 
plentiful entertainment ever known in the 
memory of man”; whereas the New were 
content to meet at various inns and drink the 
health of the Duke of Marlborough, because 
(hinted their opponents) the two sheep-stealers 
commissioned to procure mutton had just been 
arrested and committed to the local gaol. 
Frequent clashes occurred between organized 
mobs. At Banbury an Old Interest gang, 
inflamed with free liquor by the “ domestick 
of a certain gentleman,” grossly affronted “‘ one 
honourable person ” who had attended a New 
Interest supper-party; and at Chipping 
Norton, where the Old Interest faction had set 
an example by throwing stones, the New 
Interest burst into the White Hart and brutally 
assaulted a Tory gentleman who was dining 
there. . . . At length the electors went to the 
polls—from April 17th to April 23rd, 1754. 
Hustings had been erected in front of Exeter 
College ; but New Interest supporters found 
it difficult to penetrate the dense Old Interest 
mob that opposed them twenty men deep ; 
and at this point the Fellows of Exeter, devout 
adherents of the government party, resorted 
to a skilful and (their adversaries considered) 
an extremely unfair stratagem. Voters were 
admitted through-the back-gate on the Turl 
and allowed to pass out again through the 
Broad Street main-gate. They could thus enter 
the hustings from the rear; but during its 
passage the ungrateful electorate abused the 
Fellows’ hospitality. The Hall of the College 
became a scene of Bacchanalian merriment, 
“* offuscated ” with clouds of tobacco-smoke, 
obstructed by casks of ale and polluted by the 
presence of loose women. Exeter, as the Vice- 
Chancellor declared, had signally disgraced 
itself and, by the excesses it permitted, re- 
mained “ per aliquot dies foedata et conspurcata.” 
Yet Exeter’s stratagem failed to turn the tide ; 


and when the poll was made known, both Old 
Interest candidates had respectable majorities. 
A scrutiny was at once demanded ; petitions, 
alleging corruption and other irregularities, 
were eventually laid before the House of 
Commons ; and, after numerous sittings, 
Turner and Parker were declared to be the 
rightful victors. But controversy did not die 
down. Two pretended plots, the “ Rag” and 
“Watch” plots, both of them intended to 
convict the Old Interest of treasonable Popish 
designs, were opportunely brought to light ; 
and, on the heels of the High Sheriff’s incon- 
clusive scrutiny, there was a final burst of 
violence as a body of New Interest supporters 
drove in procession across Magdalen Bridge. 
Their carriages were pelted with filth, and an 
“honest”? mob made desperate attempts to 
hurl them into the river below ; at which a 
Captain Turton leaned from his post-chaise 
and shot down, mortally wounding, an aggres- 
sive Tory chimney-sweep. ... 

So much for the topical background of 
Hogarth’s famous series. But to compare the 
pictures that the artist produced with the actual 
course of the Oxfordshire Election, as he read 
of it in the London papers or heard it discussed 
in one of the coffee-houses he was fond of 
frequenting beneath the piazzas of Covent 
Garden, is at once to become aware of many 
significant discrepancies. The Oxfordshire 
contest evidently supplied a hint ; but, like 
every artist worthy of the name, Hogarth did 
not employ the material that he had gained 
from his experience of “ real life” until it had 
gone through lengthy interior processes of 
digestion and assimilation. Clearly he made no 
attempt to provide a literal representation of 
Oxfordshire scenes or personages. Hogarth’s 
election is held in the country ; behind the last 
of the series, Chairing the Member, we observe 
the unpretentious red-brick buildings of a quiet 
English country town. Indeed, since a scrutiny 
was at once demanded, none of the candidates 
was ever chaired; while Hogarth seems 
deliberately to have confused the issue by giving 
orange, instead of green, cockades to the 
supporters of the New Interest. But the cam- 
paign against the Jew Bill is reflected in the 
Entertainment episode; and, in the same 
picture, we find a reference to one of the actual 
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Chatring the Member 


Whig contestants in the blue banner—obviously 
snatched from the Tory procession by the 
broken-headed New Interest bravo whose 
wound is being dressed with gin—which bears 
the inscription : Give Us Back Our Eleven Days. 
As President of the Royal Society, Parker’s 
father, Lord Macclesfield, had helped Chester- 
field to present his case for the adoption of the 
Gregorian Calendar in September 1752, by 
which September 3rd became arbitrarily Sep- 
tember 14th. This “ Popish ” innovation both 
puzzled and alarmed the British proletariat ; 


and the cry, “ Give us back the eleven days 
we have been robbed of ! ” was taken up by the 
conservative mob, who felt that eleven precious 
days had been wrenched out of their life-span. 
Some of Lord Macclesfield’s unpopularity 
appears. to have followed his son to Oxford. 
Yet, in another sense, the connection is 
close. It was the singularity of the Oxfordshire 
Election—at a period when such conflicts were 
rare—that excited Hogarth’s fancy ; and what 
he gives us is a generalized view of party 
corruption and political discord. Hogarth 
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had sprung from the people—the grandson of a 
small farmer, the son of an impoverished 
schoolmaster—but he had a realistic apprecia- 
tion of the dangerous effects of popular feeling. 
Popular agitation had defeated’ the Jew Bill, 
just as in 1733 it had whipped up the Excise 
Riots ; and we should not be surprised (as 
Mr. R. J. Robson sensibly reminds us) “ that 
the most liberal and enlightened of men tended 
to identify the very real democratic elements 
in the eighteenth-century constitution with 
‘mobility ’ and violence, and deprecated any 
attempts to render more readily articulate this 
public opinion by the introduction of manhood 
suffrage.” Thus the Election Entertainment— 
one of those “ treats’ which Old and New 
‘Interests alike showered on their supporters— 
has degenerated into a popular orgy. The 
New Interest* is standing treat here ; but 
beneath the window of the country inn streams 
an excited Old Interest procession, armed with 
staves and brickbats, carrying the effigy of a 
bearded Jew, roughly labelled “No Jews,” 
and flags displaying the legends “ Liberty ” and 
** Marry and Multiply in spite of the Devil.” 
A chamber pot is emptied on their heads, and 
three bricks skim through the open casement. 
One of them scores a lucky hit; and the election 
agent reels from his stool at the table, dropping 
the register of votes and over-turning a bottle 
of wine. ... 

Within the room all is heat and confusion 
and noise. A fiddler scrapes : punch is brewed 
on the floor: the chairman, his fork still 
impaling a very large oyster, has succumbed to 
apoplexy. An “ ignorant and ferocious popu- 
lace” is guzzling and swilling at their betters’ 
expense ; while the gentry join in the fun with 
various degrees of cynicism or good humour. 
The elder candidate, not very sober himself, 
struggles feebly against the boisterous endear- 
ments of two extremely drunk supporters ; but 
his colleague, a smooth and fashionable youth, 
submits complacently to the lickerish caresses 
of a stout and aged Doll Tearsheet, though a 
little girl is filching his diamond ring and his 
wig is being set on fire. Canvassing for Votes 
and The Polling depict further stages of a 
contested election in full swing. Money is 


4They have slashed the portrait of a Stuart 
sovereign hanging on the dining-room wall. 
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pressed into a farmer’s palms by representatives 
of both parties, a plump ingratiating innkeeper 
and a lean and truculent sailor ; and the blind, 
the dying and the mad are hustled to the 
polling-booth. Then, at last, the victorious 
member is chaired—incidentally, he does not 
resemble either of the two candidates hitherto 
exhibited—and is nearly upset by a fight that 
breaks out in the crowd between an old sailor, 
turned bear-leader, and a furious countryman 
who is swinging a flail. Blackened chimney- 
sweeps look down from the churchyard gate ; 
and politicians and political agents are carousing 
in an upper chamber. As a banner carried by 
the procession explains, it is the Old Interest 
that has gained the day. 

So far the moralist is in charge of the story. 
But satirical or moral motives have never been 
in undisputed control of any genuine artist’s 
creative talents. The Election Series has a 
topical message and a political and moral 
point of view : it is also an illustration of how 
far the artist’s creative impulse may transform 
and transcend the limited aims that he has 
begun by setting himself. Hogarth’s four 
pictures are a triumph of vision and skill. In 
Sir John Soane’s Museum they hang alongside 
the Rake’s Progress, executed in 1733 ; and, 
in the intervening years, the pictorial moralist 
had become a great creative artist. The Rake’s 
decline and fall is displayed in a succession of 
ingenious but often somewhat cramped and, 
at times, badly lighted peep-shows. Their 
appeal is primarily dramatic ; whereas, in the 
Election Series, every window of the painter’s 
imagination appears to have been thrown wide. 
A golden illumination beams down from the 
summer sky: noble trees soar into the air 
among the rose-red housefronts. As for the 
human figures who swirl in the foreground, 
they combine the charm of incisive characteri- 
zation with a proper regard for the complex 
decorative schemes in which they are incor- 
porated. Tumultuous but never overcrowded, 
each composition carefully built up on daring 
and original lines, his Election Series was 
Hogarth’s finest contribution to the cycle of 
contemporary dramas he had launched in 1731 
—a monument not only to the painter’s gifts 
but to the masculine and abounding genius 
of the English eighteenth century. 











Tristan and Isolt 
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Isolt in Joyous Gard, by Aubrey Beardsley 


According to this Essay in Archaeological Detection, 
the famous legend of the loves of Tristan and Isolt may very well rest 
on a solid historical basis. 


MILE AND A HALF NORTH of Fowey in 

Cornwall there is a cross roads in a 

small valley ; and in the middle of the 
cross roads stands an ancient column, over 
seven feet high. It is roughly square in section, 
and on one of the faces there is an inscription 
in two vertical lines. The script is Roman, 
with the exception of the first letter, which 
appears to be a half uncial. The inscription 
reads, “ DRUSTANS HIC IACIT CUNOMORI FILIUS.”” 
“ Here lies Drustans, son of Cunomorus.”’ It is 
a strange sensation to put one’s hand on the 
pitted surface of this grey pillar and to know, 
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beyond reasonable doubt, that one is laying 
one’s hand on the tombstone of Tristan, Count 
of Lyonesse. 

The story of Tristan and Isolt is perhaps 
most familiar to us today in the operatic version 
by Richard Wagner. You will recall the 
moment in the first act when, as the great ship 
speeds over the sea to Cornwall, Isolde wrests 
the cup containing the love draught from 
Tristan. Wagner’s somewhat exuberant stage 
direction at this point reads: “ She drinks 
and then throws away the cup. Both, seized 
with shuddering, gaze with deepest emotion, 
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JEAN DE RESZKE as Wagner’s Tristan 


but unmovable demeanour, into one another’s 
eyes, in which the expression of defiance to 
death fades and melts into the glow of passion. 
Trembling seizes them, they convulsively 
clutch their hearts and pass their hands over 
their brows. Their glances again seek to meet, 
sink in confusion and once more turn with 
growing longing upon one another.” Wagner 
derived his libretto from Simrock’s version of 
the old German poem by Gottfried von 
Strassburg. There were many medieval 
renderings of the classic love tale. Gottfried 
von Strassburg’s excellent poem was based 
in turn on a twelfth-century poem by a French 
writer called Thomas, whose contemporary 
Béroul wrote a version later used by Eilhart 
von Oberge. Chrétien de Troyes composed a 
Tristan poem, now lost, and two other French 
poets, Luce de Gast and Helie de Borron, pro- 
duced a romance known as the Prose Tristan 
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in which the story became inextricably mingled 
with the Arthurian cycle. In various forms the 
favourite tale reached medieval Wales, Scotland 
and even Scandinavia. Its appeal has not 
diminished with the centuries. Tennyson, 
Arnold, Swinburne, Binyon and the American 
poet Edwin Arlington Robinson, among a host 
of others, have been attracted by it. It is one 
of the supreme, archetypal tragic love stories 
of the West. 

What authority have we for believing that 
the stone outside the east drive of Menabilly 
House is a monument to Tristan ? The 
reading of the first proper name on the stone, 
Drustans, has admittedly been disputed. Lang- 
don, for example, the chronicler of the Cornish 
crosses, read it as Circusius. Most modern 
scholars, however, would accept the reading 
Drustans, Drustagnus or Drustaus, identical 
philologically with Tristan. This granted, 
what are we to make of the second name, 
Cunomorus, about which there is no dispute ? 
It is at this point that our task of archaeological 
detection really begins. The name Cunomorus 
can be satisfactorily identified with King Mark, 
the King of Cornwall who despatched Sir 
Tristan to Ireland to bring back the lady Isolt, 
his intended bride and queen. In a life of 
Saint Paul Aurelian or Saint Pol de Léon, 
written by a monk called Wrmonoc of Lan- 
devennec in the ninth century, reference is 
made to a quarrel between the Saint and a 
King of Cornwall known as Marcus dictus 
Quonomorius. Saint Pol is known to have sailed 
from Cornwall to Brittany in the sixth century ; 
he was probably patron of Saint Paul by 
Penzance. We may note here that the spacing 
of the words and the form of the lettering on 
the Menabilly stone have been ascribed with 
some confidence to the sixth century. If, then, 
the Fowey district can be shown to be the 
background of the Tristan story, the identifica- 
tion of the name Cunomorus with Quonomorius 
and thus with King Mark would appear to 
be positive. 

There is a minor matter that we should 
mention before we turn our attention to the 
question of locality. Tristan is described on the 
column as filius Cunomori, son of Cunomorus. 
The relationship presents a difficulty, for in the 
early literature Tristan is referred to never as 
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Castle Dér, from the air 


the son, but as the nephew, of King Mark. It 
was suggested by the Cornish scholar, Henry 
Jenner, that Tristan was in reality the son of 
Mark, but that the situation of a son seducing 
his father’s future wife was unacceptable to 
early audiences. Tristan was therefore made 
Mark’s nephew for the purposes of the story. 
The ascription of such moral nicety to medieval 
readers does not quite ring true. On the other 
hand, the old French writers, anxious to present 
Tristan as a heroic and tragic figure, may have 
considered that if he were depicted as the 
treacherous son of a kindly father he would tend 
to lose our sympathy. 

What claim has the locality of Fowey and 
Menabilly to be considered the mise-en-scéne 
of the ancient love story ? At this juncture the 
detective-archaeologist would play his trump 
card. He would invite us to follow him along 
the road from the Tristan memorial for a further 
mile and a half. The road climbs a hill ; the 
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sheltered hedgerows of the lush little valley 
begin to thin out. As we approach the crest of 
the ridge, the landscape becomes bleak and 
rather austere. We come finally to a stop beside 
a five-barred gate which leads into a wide 
downward-sloping cornfield. But this field, 
as we shall see in the sequel, is a field with a 
difference. . . . Spread out in front of us, inside 
the field, is a barricade of trees and thick scrub, 
four hundred feet in length. This is Castle 
Dér. Let us linger near the gate for a moment 
and look at the dense barrier of trees and 
undergrowth. When we enter the field and 
plunge through the bracken and brambles 
ahead of us, we discover that we are walking 
up a gentle incline. All at once we find ourselves 
poised on the lip of a broad ditch, twenty-two 
feet wide and twelve feet deep. The bottom 
of the ditch is full of boulders and tangled 
roots, and on the other side of it is a formidable 
earthen rampart. 

















Castle D6ér is a large circular earthwork, 
250 feet in diameter, which consists of two 
ramparts and ditches, with a rather com- 
plicated entrance system. It was excavated by 
Mr. Ralegh Radford, President of the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall, in 1936 and 1937, 
shortly before his appointment as Director of 
the British School at Rome. He has stated 
that the excavation was begun with the proxi- 
mity of the Menabilly stone expressly in mind, 
“in the hope that Castle Dér might reveal a 
Celtic royal seat of the earliest medieval period” 
—the royal seat of Marcus dictus Quonomorius. 
Earthworks of the Castle Dér class usually 
belong, of course, to the Early Iron Age ; but 
one often discovers that these structures have 
been appropriated to house later edifices. Ten 
miles away from Castle Dér, at St. Dennis, 
there is a church built inside an Iron Age fort. 
After two seasons of intensive work at Castle 
Dér, Mr. Ralegh Radford had ascertained that 
the earliest history of the fortress extended 
from occupation by La Téne Celts in the 
second century B.c. until the site was for some 
reason deserted in the course of the first century 
A.D. But a discovery more remarkable than 
fragments of Continental Celtic glass armlets 
and sherds of delicately incised early Glaston- 
bury pottery awaited the excavator. There 
came to light a complex of buildings—kitchen, 
granary, two large rectangular halls—which 
‘ precisely fitted the descriptions given in early 
literature of the dun or Ilys of a Celtic chieftain. 
Mr. Radford had found Lancien, the palace of 
King Mark, “the strong and high city 
approached by an ancient road” of the Old 
French writers. As he later wrote in his report : 
“King Mark took over the ready-made forti- 
fication, which he found deserted, and used it 
for the fencing of his court. Two small huts 
' were erected to watch the gateways—lodges 
for the porters mentioned in romances such as 
Kilhwch and Olwen. Within arose the various 
buildings required for the court or palace.” 
But even with this astonishing discovery, 
unique in the annals of Celtic archaeology, our 
pursuit of the star-crossed lovers has not come 
to an end. It is seldom that the European pre- 
historian or parahistorian has the good fortune 
to link his discoveries with the name and fame 
of actual historical personages. When such an 





opportunity comes his way, he can be forgiven 
if he makes the most of it. Let us proceed, 
therefore, to enlarge our researches. First, 
there is the problem of the “ ancient road ” 
already mentioned. Castle D6r, in fact, stands 
guard over an old Bronze Age trackway which 
played an important réle in the development of 
early Cornish commercial and cultural life. 
The road ran from Fowey through Bodmin to 
the north coast, and along its length stood a 
series of stone crosses, some of which still 
survive. The column at Menabilly is surely one 
of these stone monuments. It was along this 
route—shorter and safer than the sea journey 
round Land’s End—that Tristan would bring 
the young princess from Ireland. The petty 
kings of Cornwall were, at this period, having a 
great deal of difficulty with the Irish, and no 
doubt Tristan was sent to fetch the “ Jrisches 
kind” in order to cement some form of alliance. 
Incursions of large numbers of Irishmen, 
among whom came Fingar with “seven 
hundred and seventy bishops,” had begun in 


- Cornwall in the fifth century, after the depar- 


ture of the Roman eagles. Fingar landed at 
Hayle on the north coast ; and no doubt the 
Bodmin-Fowey road was one of the adjuncts 
to Irish infiltration eastward and southward. 
It is significant, furthermore, that at this time 
there were raised in Cornwall stones inscribed 
with the runic alphabet known as Ogham, 
consisting of unconnected vertical strokes, 
which occurs mainly in Southern Ireland, but 
was occasionally taken over to England and 
used there between the fifth and seventh 
centuries, either alone or in conjunction with 
Roman letters. The Ogham stones point to a 
substantial Irish influence in Cornwall during 
the lifetime of Tristan and Isolt, an influence 
more than sufficient to explain the nationality of 
Isolt. 

Second, there is the name of the palace, 
Lancien, given by the poet Béroul. The un- 
usual word Lancien, written Lantien in Domes- 
day Book, actually occurs in a modern form in 
the neighbourhood of Castle Dér. Two miles 
away from the ancient fortress there is a farm 
called Lantine. As Mr. Radford observes, the 
farm is “‘ the humble successor of one of the 
great paramount manors of the Middle Ages.” 
The modern Lantine is in the parish of Golant 
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Tristan and Isolt by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


or Saint Sampson ; and in Béroul’s epic it is 
in the church of “ Saint Sanson ” that Tristan 
worships with Isolt. Close to Lantine stands 
the Priory of Saint Andrew, to which the 
church of Saint Sampson belonged, and it is 
by Saint Andrew that Béroul makes King Mark 
swear. These and other linguistic parallels 
were first compiled half a century ago by J. 
Loth, the famous French Celticist. Many of 
the parallels are so striking—so cleverly worked 
out, yet so free from the taint of philological 
perversity—that some of them deserve to be 
mentioned in this essay in detection. 

Thus Béroul’s Morrois, the forest in which 
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the lovers hid from King Mark, may possibly 
be the countryside in the neighbourhood of the 
manor of Moresk. The Evil Ford, le Mal Pas, 
may be the modern crossing of the river at 
Malpas. The White Land, Ja Blanche Lande, 
may be the manor of Tir Gwyn, modern 
Chirgwin, the Cornish equivalent of White 
Land. The downs at Chirgwin are strewn with 
white quartz, and Loth says that “ a great part 
of the manor is literally a White Plain.” Per- 
haps the most ingenious parallel, however, is 
the one adduced to explain the description of 
Tristan’s great leap, an account of which is 
given by Malory. Tristan, under sentence of 














death, was being taken by his guards to the 
place of execution when the party passed a 
small chapel on the edge of a towering cliff. 
Tristan asked permission to enter it alone in 
order to make a last prayer. Once inside, he 
bolted the door and jumped from the window 
on to the beach below and made his escape. 
Béroul writes that no such feat had been seen 
before “from Costantin to Rome.” There 
seems to be no problem here : Béroul means, 
quite simply, “‘ from Constantinople to Rome.” 
But does he ? Could not Costantin be the large 
village of Constantine, with its beautiful church ? 
Could not Rome be a clerkish mistake for Rame, 
a mistake which has been made by printers in 
our own day ? The leap would therefore be 
renowned “from Constantine to Rame,” 
which means the major sixty-mile stretch of the 
south coast of Cornwall. This parochial simile 
surely sounds more accurate. 

To Loth fell the distinction of discovering 
in a Cornish charter of 967 an occurrence of 
the name Eselt, in connection with a Hryt 
Eselt or Ford of Isolt in the parish of St. 
Keverne. The name Isolt is a curious one. In 
the form of Jsolt it is undoubtedly neither 
Welsh, Breton nor Irish, whatever its ultimate 
origin, but Cornish. Loth believed the name 
of Tristan to be Welsh ; but there seems no 
good reason for not considering the word 
Tristan to be Cornish also. It would seem, in 
fact, that Thomas and Béroul must have based 
their poems either on the recital or reminiscence 
of a wandering Cornish bard, or else upon an 
actual composition in the Cornish tongue 
which is now lost to us. E. K. Chambers has 
written : “ The Tristan is probably an excep- 
tional case of a more or less wholesale trans- 
ference of a story from Celtic to French. 
There are Breton and French elements as well 
as Cornish. But in the main the narrative may 
well have taken shape in Cornwall, much as it 
appeared in the early French estoire. Its set- 
ting is Cornish and its insular geography more 
precise than in the romances.” 

What are we to say about Tintagel, the 
legendary birthplace of King Arthur, which 
figures in all later versions of the story of 
Tristan and Isolt ? We shall deal with this 
matter briefly and circumspectly. Although 
the connection of Arthur with Tintagel has 
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long ago been shown to be entirely groundless, 
the wound still rankles in Cornish breasts. 
When, in Jenner’s courageous address, the 
horrid truth was at last made irrevocably 
public, a patriotic Cornishman is said to have 
committed suicide. It must therefore be 
sufficient to say that the connection of the 
lovers with the castle “ situated on the sea and 
encompassed by it on every side” occurred 
late in the evolution of the story—after Geoffrey 
of Monmouth had located the palace of the 
Dukes of Cornwall and Arthur’s birthplace at 
Tintagel in his immensely popular History of 
the Kings of England, written in the twelfth 
century. Whether Geoffrey transferred the 
early capital of Cornwall from Lancien to 
Tintagel because of a genuine historical error, 
or because of the storyteller’s instinct for artistic 
improvement, is not known. The popular 
esteem which Tintagel enjoys has been intensi- 
fied by later works of art. It is difficult for the 
reader to escape the sonorous magic of the 


Idylls of the King or for the concert-goer to ~ 


elude the spell of Sir Arnold Bax’s tone-poem. 
Even the most matter-of-fact archaeologist is 
willing to concede that if Tintagel was not 
the home of King Arthur it ought to have 
been. Similarly, few scholars will sincerely 
regret the fusion of the destiny of Tristan with 
the destiny of Arthur. 

We have now reviewed the evidence for the 
identification of the actual background of the 
Cornish tale. In the light of the archaeological 
researches at Castle Dér, and of the philo- 
logical researches concerning surrounding place 
names and the names on the Menabilly stone, 
this evidence may be regarded with some con- 
fidence as decisive. In their own fashion, the 
efforts of the scholars concerned may be com- 
pared to the labours of Schliemann at Troy or 
of Evans at Knossos ; for, while the Mediter- 
ranean archaeologists revealed the real per- 
sonalities and actual events that formed the 
basis of the Homeric legends, the workers in 
Cornwall discovered the characters and events 
underlying one of the finest stories of the world 
of the Western Celts. The methods they 
employed were not unlike those of Evans and 
Schliemann ; and thanks to them Tristan and 
Isolt have moved into the sunlight of reality. 
It may be that some critics will regret their 



























































emergence. They will feel that the archaeo- 
logist has served the world of make-believe 
an ill turn by revealing the lovers as a pair of 
quasi-barbarians and by reducing the turreted 
palace of Lancien to a collection of huts within 
a primitive earthwork. But there are others 
who will not share this view. We live in a 
century which possesses an informed taste for 
realism ; and few would now consider that 
King Arthur is belittled because he has been 
shown to be a patriotic country gentleman and 
not the world conqueror of Geoffrey’s fantasy. 
King Mark did not grieve the less for the dead 
Tristan because Lancien was a place of modest 
size. Isolt did not weep less bitterly for her 
dead lover because he was not buried in the 
splendid tomb described by the Old French 
authors. It is still a moving experience to 
stand in front of the stone column and read 
upon it the crudely cut inscription, with the 
rustic IACIT for IACET, couched in the bygone 
imperial tongue. DRUSTANS HIC IACIT CUNOMORI 
FILIUS. In its way, the simple and dignified 
epitaph, endorsed by the native king, is as 
evocative as the epic poems which were to 
follow it. 

The rough-hewn quality of the original 
drama adds to its appeal. Modern archaeo- 
logists enable us to stand on the windswept 
ridgeway and follow the course of the unhappy 
cavalcade as it wound up the hill—that of the 
reluctant Tristan bringing to his father the 
girl with whom he had fallen in love on ship- 
board. As the knight, the lady and their escort 
jingle along the trackway, and see before them 
the minatory roofs and wooden ramparts of 
Castle Dér, already an antiquity in their own 
time, the lovers exchange a secret, troubled 
glance. “ To tell the joys that were betwixt 
La Beale Isoud and Sir Tristram, there is no 
tongue can tell it, nor heart think it, nor pen 
write it.” Early in our discussion we quoted a 
passage from the libretto of Wagner’s opera. 
Let us conclude by quoting a passage from the 
Morte d’Arthur, a book that conveys the 
legend’s quintessential flavour: “ And then 
anon Sir Tristram took the sea, and La Beale 
Isoud ; and when they were in their cabin, it 
happed so that they were thirsty, and they saw 
a little flacket of gold stand by them, and it 
seemed by the colour and the taste that it was 
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The Cunomorus stone, Menabiliy, associated with Tristan’s grave 


noble wine. Then Sir Tristram took the flacket 
in his hand, and said, Madam Isoud, here is 
the best drink that ever ye drank, that Dame 
Bragwaine, your maiden, and Gouvernail, my 
servant, have kept for themself. Then they 
laughed and made good cheer, and either drank 
to other freely, and they thought never drink 
that ever they drank to other was so sweet 
nor so good. But by that their drink was in 
their bodies, they loved either other so well 
that never their love departed for weal neither 
for woe. And thus it happed the first love 
betwixt Sir Tristram and La Beale Isoud, the 
which love never departed the days of their life.” 





The Budget and the Lords: thris 


The crisis of 1909-11, involving two General Elections and a 
threat to flood the House of Lords with newly created Liberal peers, ended 
in a triumph for the progenitors of the modern welfare state. 


the Liberal party in its battle with the 

peers, and the inevitability of the course 
of that battle, are alike deceptive. For the con- 
stitutional collision had to be carefully stage- 
managed, while it was not least of its benefits 
to Liberals that it forced them to shelve their 
disagreements and preserve unity in face of a 
common enemy. From 1895 to 1905, the 
Liberals had been exercising their powers of 
argument against one another, enjoying a civil 
war in the wilderness of opposition. Even 
though the party had been refined in the furnace 
of the Home Rule dispute, and, in 1886, had 
lost those who could not follow the Gladstonian 
faith, some of the elect had now become heret- 
ical about it. Lord Rosebery and his Liberal 
League (of which Grey and Asquith were vice- 
presidents) were weary of Ireland. Having 
given her their youth, and broken their careers, 
they were anxious to cast off such a mistress. 
They cultivated an interest, instead, in the 
empire : and while they believed that the South 
African war should have been prevented by the 
Conservative government, they thought it, in 
Mr. Asquith’s words—“ A war neither in- 
tended nor deserved by the Government and 
people of Great Britain . . . forced upon us 
without adequate reason, entirely against our 
will.” They prayed for victory and a just peace. 
Mr. Asquith, again, declared categorically that 
it should be no part of the Liberal programme 
to introduce a Bill for Irish Home Rule. 
Ireland should be “ reconciled ” to the empire 
and the Imperial Parliament should be “relieved 
step by step” in accordance with public 
opinion. 


Be: THE APPARENT UNITY and strength of 
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The Liberal League were inevitably opposed, 
therefore, by the old guard Gladstonians, such 
as Morley, who detested Lord Rosebery’s 
speeches and had dedicated themselves to the 
Irish cause. The League also came under fire 
from a rising star of the party. Lloyd George 
was always lukewarm on Ireland. Apart from 
a romantic Celtic sympathy with the peasants, 
he was more interested in being rid of Irish 
trouble than in any idea of justice for Ireland. 
His deepest feelings, on the other hand, were 
roused by the South African war. His hatred 
of the high and mighty gave to his pro-Boer 
speeches a fervour which he did not match 
until the controversies of 1909. A fourth ele- 
ment in the party tangle was the development, 
under encouragement from Campbell-Banner- 
man, of the ideas of the left wing on the subject 
of social welfare. Their answer to the difficul- 
ties of industrialists, as to the distress of the 
poor, was not Chamberlain’s tariffs but the 
destruction of vested restrictive interests, 
reorganization, and a juster social system. 

From this squabbling in opposition the 
Liberals were rescued in 1905 by the collapse 
of their opponents. As the Balfour government 
began to split on the issue of protection, the 
Liberals united to defend the sacred temple of 
free trade. Then, with their Education Act 
and their Licensing Act, the Conservatives 
roused both Nonconformist fury and Liberal 
hopes. Wearied in addition by Irish mis- 
understandings, the “ Chinese slavery ” agita- 
tion, and by labour protests against the Taff 
Vale judgment, Balfour resigned in December. 
The differences dividing Liberals were im- 
mediately apparent. Grey attempted to insist 
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By STEVEN WATSON 


that Campbell-Bannerman should retreat to 
the House of Lords. The new prime minister 
himself said maliciously that to have the War 
Office “‘ served Haldane right.” But the elec- 
tion in January 1906 drowned all argument for 
the moment with the noise of cheers and with 
victory. 377 Liberals were returned to face 
157 Conservatives made up of Balfourites, 
Protectionists (or Chamberlainites), and 
Unionist Free Food men ; there were also 83 
Irish and 53 Labour members (24 of these 
were Liberal allies). The new administration 
suffered from an over-abundance of talent with- 
in the ranks. Young men fighting their way 
up—Samuel, Churchill, Masterman, Simon, 
for instance—found the path of promotion 
difficult in face of the acknowledged talents of 
Asquith, Lloyd George, Grey, Morley, Isaacs, 
and Haldane. Only death, not failure of his 
canny shrewdness, removed Campbell-Banner- 
man and so made one vacant chair for them. Of 
senior talents that of Asquith was by no means 
the least brilliant. Or, perhaps, illustrious 
would be a better word. For the Ministry was, 
from the first, divided between its coruscating 
dazzlers (such as Lloyd George or Churchill) 
and its serenely effulgent lights. To these latter 
Asquith belonged. His strength lay in his 
clarity, his constancy, and his gift of hammer- 
like argument. Situations however ugly were 
turned by his mind; in some kaleidoscopic way, 
into patterns. Patient discussion, he believed, 
would at length shred away the unnecessary 
elements and reveal some agreed phrase as a 
basis for action. To such a phrase he would 
hold men in a Cabinet and devote all his power 
of Parliamentary advocacy. It was as well for 
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the Liberals that in Asquith after 1908, and in 
Campbell-Bannerman before, they had two 
leaders of dogged persistence. 

For the electoral landslide of 1906 revealed 
two dangerous problems. The constitutional 
and obvious problem was to discover means by 
which the Liberals could satisfy their supporters 
at the polls with a bumper crop of reforming 
legislation, when they had to contend with the 
veto of the House of Lords. The second prob- 
lem was less obvious, but caught the shrewd 
cold eye of the flippant Balfour. Did the rise of 
an independent labour vote foretell the rejec- 
tion of Liberalism by the masses, unless their 
left wing could destroy not only the Lords but 
also the rest of their own party ? These prob- 
lems were presented to a government which 
took office at a time when international tension 
called for a united foreign policy (in spite of the 
ferverish bitterness of home affairs), for re- 
armament (in spite of the party’s pacific tradi- 
tions), and for great expenditure (which would 
compete with the demand for new social 
services). 

The first, the constitutional difficulty, was 
soon made plain. The three principal measures 
of the first session were the Education Bill, 
which the Lords destroyed, the Plural Voting 
Bill, which met the same fate, and the Trades 
Disputes Bill. This last exempted Trade 
Unions from actions for torts ; it was passed 
by the Lords, who thus showed more respect 
for organized labour than for Nonconformists 
or Liberals. Indeed, it was a most dangerous 
sign that the opposition to the granting of 
this privilege came from Asquith and ortho- 
dox lawyers inside the Government. In the 
next session the Government was successful in 
reforming income tax so as to differentiate be- 
tween earned and unearned income, but it lost 
in the Lords its Bills for land valuation and for 
Scottish smallholdings. Its scheme for Irish 
councils was stillborn. By 1907, therefore, the 
government found that measures mild enough 
to pass the Lords would meet with the con- 
tempt of the Irish and English voters who had 
put them into power. Measures which pleased 
‘their supporters would be stifled by the peers. 
Thus what had been true only of Irish policy 
in the 90’s now had a universal application to 
their programme, and evasion of the Home 
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Rule issue availed them nothing. Yet to attack 
the Lords would probably cost the party so 
much time that they would return to the 
electorate with little achieved ; moreover, in 
the violence of such a conflict the votes of many 
moderates might be frightened away. Even 
within the Cabinet the right wing favoured 
“‘ mending ” rather than “‘ ending ” the power 
of the Lords. A Cabinet committee proposed a 
fancy scheme for joint sessions of delegates 
from both Houses, which would have left the 
Lords with ultimate control at all times, save 
when the Liberals had a Commons majority of 
more than a hundred. Campbell-Bannerman 
overrode the committee. He forced upon 
Whiggish colleagues, and upon the House of 
Commons, a resolution that the power of the 
Lords must be reduced to a purely suspensory 
veto. 

Thus, before Asquith became Prime Minis- 
ter in 1908, the issue with the Lords had been 
defined and the party, with some strain, rallied 
to a precise proposal. But the occasion, the 
timing of the explosion, was not yet determined. 
For the Lords, warned by the Campbell-Banner- 
man resolution, gave no good excuse for action 
against themselves. Old Age Pensions, the 
Miners’ Eight Hours Bill, the Port of London 
Authority Bill, and the Scottish Education Bill, 
all received their tactful assent. Only the 
Licensing Bill was contemptuously rejected. 
A Nonconformist leader called this “‘ the un- 
pardonable sin,” and King Edward, in alarm, 
asked Conservative leaders whether “the 
defence of intemperance ” was a good election 
cry for the peers or their party. But, in fact, the 
Lords had stepped delicately. The Liberals 
could not pretend to the electorate that their 
programme was altogether stultified. Non- 
conformists might preach against brewers and 
barons, but would the electorate as a whole 
consider the loss of a Licensing Bill a sufficient 
reason for changing the whole constitutional 
system ? Yet if Liberals accepted the situation 
they would be hamstrung, only capable of such 
action as their opponents considered a prudent 
minimum. As such they would never again 
enjoy the confidence of either the Irish or the 
Nonconformists. The only escape from this 
dilemma was to find an issue on which a great 
wave of popular feeling could be rallied, but 
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on which the Lords, throwing good sense to the 
winds, would consent to fight. If no such issue 
were found, if no such devil entered into the 
coroneted herd, the Liberal party would split 
and be lost. It was Lloyd George who enticed 
the enemy on to a battlefield where they could 
be bogged down and then destroyed in their last 
ditches, drains, spinneys, and coverts. Lloyd 
George’s passionate endurance in 1909 has 
been praised by his friends : his enemies have 
censured his reckless invective : but neither side 
has adequately noticed his guile, the calculation 
in the recklessness, the plan behind the passion. 

Lloyd George first felt himself a Liberal 
when, in his youth, he read the radical speeches 
of the early Chamberlain, and ever since he 
had belonged to the radical left. More con- 
scious than his colleagues of the dangerous 
rivalry of the new Independent Labour party, 
he was the more anxious to spike its guns with 
an active social policy. But he was no more a 
labour leader manqué than he was a Gladstonian 
grown hysterical. He was a figure unique in 
our history, the simple yet cunning country 
boy, the peasant of genius. All his life his 
peculiar charm for the masses was due to the 
fact that however much he might be in com- 
mand, however dictatorial his power, however 
great the machine he controlled, he quite 
sincerely never saw himself as a member of a 
governing class either old or new. He was 
always the fighter against the world of officials, 
of possessors, of the too respectable. He pitted 
his wits against authoritative opinion and con- 
ventional methods. Hence his incurable liking 
for unofficial sources, and his private channels, 
and his contempt for party hacks. 

But while he felt himself alien to Asquith’s 
world of administrative regularity, Lloyd 
George was equally strange in the world of 
industrial unions and workers. He had entered 
politics to attack squires, landlords, and par- 
sons, the natural enemies of the Welsh peasant, 
and to use against them guile and pulpit 
eloquence. He had none of the fixed ideas born 
of the slow struggle of organized labour, and 
in his contacts, alliances, and methods, he was 
accordingly more flexible and less reliable. In 
so far as English working men attacked privilege 
he could lead them, but he would endeavour 
to divert their resentment (which was all they 
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* a serene effulgent light’ : 
Mr. and Mrs. Asquith and friend, 1911 


had in common with him) to ends and pur- 
poses of his own. At the Board of Trade he 
had enjoyed the wave of strikes which he had 
settled. He hated the insolent Railway bosses 
who refused to be in the same room as their 
men. Between two rooms in the Board of 
Trade, on different floors, up and down ran 
the jaunty little President, bearing communica- 
tions which lost nothing in his manner of con- 
veying them ; for a mediator can command if 
not sentences at least innuendoes. But though 
he befriended Union leaders he did not want 
them to become politicians. He hoped, in 1911, 
that Payment of Members might bring into the 
House of Commons independent and radical 
working men, to replace the paid agents of 
vested socialist interests. Lloyd George, in 











short, could champion the case of the hum- 
drum English under-dog because he was him- 
self an outcast dog, a sort of lone wolf as differ- 
ent from those he befriended as he was from 
the lap-dogs or the well-fed house dogs. With- 
in the Liberal party he was already suspect in 
1909. It was believed that his Merchant Ship- 
ping Act and his Patents Act showed that 
he was not quite sound on Free Trade. He 
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seemed, as details of his Social Insurance 
Scheme came out, positively to welcome the 
welfare state and therefore to be not quite 
sound on free competition. 

The Liberal party in 1909 was undergoing 
a difficult process of re-adjustment of doctrine 
in this matter. The traditions of the party were 
for laissez-faire. But as to Pensions and the 
Port of London Authority were soon added 
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Social Insurance, Minimum Wage Boards, 
Labour Exchanges, the Miners’ Welfare Com- 
mission, Development and Improvement Funds, 
Super Tax, and so on, it began to look as if 
free enterprise was no longer their creed. Of 
course, Liberals could defend themselves on 
orthodox grounds. In even the freest compet- 
itive system there must be a framework of 
rules to protect the weak and prevent foul play. 
So each new intervention by the state could be 
justified as merely an extension of the frame- 
work, designed to make competition work more 
beneficently and efficiently. Yet the right wing 
felt uneasily that there is a stage where quan- 
titative changes become qualitative, and to 
wonder whether they were passing it. It was a 
masterstroke by Lloyd George to produce out 
of this very embarrassment of the party in 
matters of social policy the solution to their 
constitutional dilemma. The new social bene- 
fits had to be paid for. So had eight Dread- 
noughts. No Liberal could listen to the Pro- 
tectionist cry that there was no new source of 
revenue except tariffs. In his Budget of 1909 
Lloyd George outlined proposals to meet the 
burden of defence against poverty and war. 
He proposed a graduated income tax (defensible 
on orthodox theory as a means of making 
sacrifice more equal, but capable of use as a 
means of redistributing wealth), super tax on 
incomes over £5,000, and land valuation to 
making possible a tax upon unearned incre- 


ments on the value of land, taxes upon un- 


developed land, and a ten per cent duty on 
benefits accruing to lessors at the end of a lease. 
In addition there were to be spirit duties, and 
motor and petrol taxes for a Road Fund. 

These proposals had been fiercely defended 
in the Cabinet. He had accused the Attorney- 
General, for instance, of being legal adviser to 
slum landlords. But in the House of Commons 
he expounded them quietly, reasonably, even 
dully. After this he went on a campaign to 
goad the peers into opposing the Budget. His 
purpose, he explained at Newcastle, was to take 
away a portion of the unearned increment of 
the Dukes in order to finance social betterment, 
and to leave the enterprising or improving 
businessman in peace and freedom of trade. 
“Who ordered that the few should have the 
land of Britain as a perquisite—who made us 
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trespassers on the land of our birth ? The 
answers are charged with peril for the order of 
things the peers represent but fraught with rare 
and refreshing fruit for the parched lips of the 
multitude ...” A Duke, he explained else- 
where, was as heavy a burden upon the com- 
munity, when fully fitted out, serviced and 
maintained, as a Dreadnought, with this further 
disadvantage that he lasted longer. On what 
natural principle was “ the first of the litter ” 
singled out for special treatment ? 

At Limehouse he revealed the profits made 
by landlords out of marshy ground which had 
become the London Docks. Into any enterprise, 
he said, the capitalist put in his brains, his 
courage, put in savings : the working man put 
in his sweat and muscles, put in long laborious 
hours. But a third party, the landlord, also 
drew profits from it. And what did he put in ? 
Why, he put in the bailiffs if you failed, and a 
demand note if you prospered. A landlord is 
a gentleman who does not earn his wealth, does 
not even take the trouble to collect it himself, 
and employs others to spend it for him. These 
general reflections were then spiced with revela- 
tions of the private and rapacious business 
dealings of the Duke of Westminster, and 
sneers at the shooting parties of the Duke of 
Norfolk. This speech was designed to enlist the 
support of the discontented, both urban and 
rural, to reassure middle-class businessmen 
that the attack was upon the landed interest, 
and to goad the baronial bulls into a mad 
charge to death. It worked. The Times reported 
the speech on Saturday, 31st July. In its issue 
of Monday, August 2nd, it reported another 
tirade, Winston Churchill’s, against an aris- 
tocracy not more gifted than those of Europe, 
only noisier, and as ripe for destruction. But 
more important it contained a letter from 
Carson explaining that as Lloyd George had 
now openly declared himself a mad revolution- 
ary the Conservative party need no longer 
discuss the Budget or take account of con- 
stitutional precedents, but should meet revolu- 
tion by any means available, and destroy this 
Budget of class-hatred at any cost. 

The trap had been sprung. By November 
4th, 1909, the Budget had at last passed the 
Commons. It took the House of Lords only 
until the 30th to reject it. To the end Lloyd 











George continued to keep the enemy in the 
fight. Among those Conservatives inclined to 
draw back in alarm from so grave a step as 
cutting off the financial supplies for the year, 
there circulated a false rumour that the Cabinet 
were working an alternative non-controversial 
Budget to bridge the gap. Such evidence of 
hesitation by the Liberal Cabinet could only 
strengthen Conservative opposition. It may, 
of course, be without significance that this 
rumour was eventually traced back to an 
apparently indiscreet and genial few words 
that Lloyd George had let drop in private con- 
versation in the lobbies. With the rejection, 
by 350 to 75 votes, of the Budget by the Lords, 
however, the bull was in a net and the control 
of the stages of its destruction passed from 
Lloyd George to Asquith. Parliament was dis- 
solved on December 3rd and the Liberals re- 
turned to power after an election in January 
1910, with a reduced majority. The Liberals 
had 275 (—102), the Unionists 273 (+116), 
the Labour party 40 (—13), and the Irish 82 
(—1). Reckoning the Labour and Irish parties 
as Government supporters the majority was 
124. 

It was obvious that the Government would 
re-introduce the Budget. But the Irish made 
two demands in return for their support. 
First, the deletion of the spirit duties, and 
second, some definite sign that a Bill to end the 
complete veto of the Lords on Home Rule 
would be introduced. On the first issue Asquith 
defied them and dared them to bring down the 
Government, and ruin their own hopes, on such 
an issue. On the second point he met them by 
the time-table he adopted, and by firmness in 
his Cabinet. Sir Edward Grey declared pub- 
licly his preference for a reformed rather than 
a hamstrung Second Chamber. Single Chamber 
government was, in his phrase, “ disaster, 
death, and damnation.” But Asquith held his 
Cabinet to the Campbell-Bannerman solution 
—a purely suspensory veto on ordinary legisla- 
tion, and the removal of finance altogether from 
the purview of the Lords. The first reading of 
this Parliament Bill was taken before the re- 
introduction of the Budget, which then (by 
April 28th, 1910) was pushed through both 
Houses and into law. Asquith thus made it 
clear that the Government was in earnest over 
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the Parliament Bill. They would not give up 7 


their unique opportunity to punish the Lords 
for the tactical error over the Budget, and would 
clear the way for all the rest of Liberal legisla- 
tion. He had already discussed with the King 
how the resistance of the Lords to such per- 
manent alteration in their powers should be 
met. In December 1909, before the election, 
the King had made clear that he would require 
one election to coerce the Lords on the Budget, 
and a second successful election to justify him 
in using his prerogative of creating peers to 
coerce the Lords and force them to pass the 
constitutional change. Asquith’s Cabinet in 
February 1910—after the election, but before 
the Budget had passed or the Parliament Bill 
had been discussed—minuted the King that 
they did not yet ask for any promise to create 
peers. Their steady approach to this point was 
interrupted by the death of King Edward in 
May. 

Asquith used the accession of the new King 
in a last attempt to secure the substance of 
Liberal demands without inflicting a humilia- 
tion on the Lords, and without exposing either 
the King or his own Cabinet to further stress 
and strain upon their consciences. A round- 
table conference of both parties met from June 
to the end of July 1910. It never looked as if it 
would reach agreement. For the Unionists 
continued to claim, first, that the Liberals had 
no sufficient mandate from the people for con- 
stitutional reform, and second, that no mandate 
could be valid to destroy so integral a part of 
the constitution. They only attempted to befog 
the issue with discussion of a referendum, 
reform of the Lords, and so on. The Liberals, 
on the other side, could not discuss any plan 
which would leave the Lords free to delay 
reform indefinitely, though they would prob- 
ably have accepted delay of Irish Home Rule 
for at least the duration of a Parliament. The 
most interesting revelation of the conference 
was the versatility of Lloyd George. Full of 
sweetness, he put forward a scheme for a 
Coalition Ministry. This should proceed to 
carry agreed measures of Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, National Insurance, Educational Reform, 
some sort of federal solution for Ireland (on the 
lines of Chamberlain’s early proposals), 
Colonial preference and fiscal investigation : 
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joint sittings of Lords and Commons should 
solve the constitutional difficulty. Thus the 
substance of Liberal reforms for England and 
Wales at least would be achieved, at the expense 
of consistency. Mr. Asquith was to be kicked 
upstairs to the House of Lords. This would 
leave the future obviously open to Lloyd George 
himself ; for he would perhaps have proved even 
more powerful if, as he self-sacrificingly sug- 
gested, he retired to the back benches of the 
Commons, the author of reform, and the 
scorner of rewards. 

With the failure of the Conference, it was 
necessary to ask the King if he would create 
enough peers to crush the resistance of the 
Lords. King George made it clear that he would 
follow his father and require the verdict of a 
further election before he did so. The Cabinet, 
therefore, on November 15th, 1910, asked for 
his pledge that if a dissolution were to take 
place “‘ in the event of the policy of the Govern- 
ment being approved by an adequate majority 
in the new House of Commons His Majesty 
will be ready to exercise his constitutional 
powers (which may involve the prerogative of 
creating peers) if needed to secure that effect 
shall be given to the decision of the country.” 
The King’s pledge was given on the following 
day, and he also agreed to their further request 
that the giving of this pledge be kept secret. 
It was not, in fact, revealed for eight months, 
until July 1911. In between these dates, the 
Cabinet had agreed to a dissolution and at the 
election parties had returned practically un- 
changed (the Liberals’ majority being 126), and 
the Parliament Bill had been so amended in 
the Lords (after passing the Commons) as to 
be a new Bill. 

Mr. Asquith has been most severely 
criticized for his tactics ; he has been called 
ruthless and unfair to the King. The criticisms 
seem to me unjustified. Let us neglect—as he 
could not—party political pressure of the 
radicals and the Irish, and consider his case 
purely on constitutional grounds. If he had 
dissolved and fought the election without any 
pledge from the King, then, when the Parlia- 
ment Bill came before the House of Lords, his 
difficulty would have been to force the King 
into action at any particular moment. The 
Lords did not reject outright but amended the 
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* calculation in his recklessness’ : 
Lloyd George, about 1910 


Bill : at the same time they brought forward 
a competing scheme for their own reform. 
Might the King not have said that such pro- 
posals put the matter on a new ground, and 
necessitated a third election in the year ? If 
Ministers then resigned they would have had 
to bring the King directly into the political 
mélée : they would have fought not on a clear 
issue of the suspensory veto but on a confused 
argument about rejecting this detail or accept- 
ing that. By insisting with the King that the 
issue must be defined in advance they made it 
clear not only for the King but for the elec- 
torate. Any manoeuvre that confused the 
matter would eventually have embittered the 
struggle, and brought the King into hatred ; 
such manoeuvres were contemplated by Lord 





Lansdowne in January 1911, and only the prior 
pledge enabled Asquith to prevent their com- 
plicating the situation. Balfour subsequently 
said (in November 1911) that if the King had 
appealed to him against the Liberal demand for 
a blank cheque, he would have been prepared 
to take office, dissolve, and fight the election 
on the whole issue, including the impropriety 
of Asquith’s demand. If he meant this, he 
must have been prepared to risk the future of 
the Crown for the sake of his party. 

Asquith hoped that once the issue had been 
clearly put at an election, once he told the Con- 
servatives that no wriggling was possible, the 
Lords would bow, and the King’s promise 
would only have to be used discreetly in 
terrorem. So the Conservatives would escape 
humiliation. The clearest justification of 
Asquith is contained in Lord Lansdowne’s 
notes of his conversation of January 27th, 1911, 
with the King. ~ Permitted reluctantly by 
Asquith, this conversation had as its purpose 
on the King’s side to beg Lansdowne to be 
satisfied with discussing the Bill fully in the 
Lords and with pressing minor and acceptable 
amendments in order to save face. But Lans- 
downe said the King should be “ reluctant ” to 
create peers ; he said that ministers should 
also be “ reluctant’ to propose it. He con- 
fessed that the opposition intended to play 
upon such reluctance and so to force the 
Government to accept the sort of amendments 
which had been discussed the summer before 
in the Constitutional conference. Asquith’s 
nerve was steady, however, because this had 
been faced in advance. On July 14th, 1911, the 
Cabinet formally tendered their advice to 
create peers if the Lords insisted upon their 
amendments. On July 20th, Lord Lansdowne 
met the Conservative peers with a letter from 
Asquith stating the ultimatum with brutal 
politeness. The Conservative party proceeded 
to split into Die-hards, who even now would 
not surrender, and the official leadership of 
Balfour and Lansdowne. On July 24th, the 
Commons rejected the Lords’ amendments 
amid such scenes of organized hooliganism 
that the Minister’s speech could not be delivered 
but had to be printed in the newspapers. 

At last on August 13th, the peers decided by 
I3I votes to I14 not to insist upon their amend- 


ments. The absences from the division were 
great, the majority for good sense small. In 
fact it was the bishops who decided the issue. 
Two Archbishops and eleven bishops voted 
with the majority, two voted with the minority. 
When an Archbishop was accused of betrayal 
of Church, class, and Constitution, he answered 
convincingly : “ The question which then 
had to be decided was not whether the Parlia- 
ment Bill should pass, but whether it should 
pass immediately or pass a few weeks hence, 
after the House had been flooded with new 
peers for the purpose. I had hoped that this 
was obvious to most people, but you are of 
opinion that the vote which I gave will promote 
speedy Disestablishment. I believe exactly the 
contrary to be true. It is worth while to make 
some sacrifice to prevent an ignominious 
‘ending’ to the oldest legislative Chamber in 
the world.” 

On the face of it, the crisis was a triumph 
for Mr. Asquith, both as a party leader who 
held his uneasy party to a consistent line, and 
as a constitutional lawyer who spared his King 
as far as possible, spared him even some of the 
humiliations endured by William IV in 1832— 
the most closely similar precedent. As the 
Liberals pressed forward with their social pro- 
gramme after 1911, Lloyd George also might 
have prided himself in the fulfilment of his 
prophecy made in 1909 on revisiting Caernar- 
von. “ We are in for rough weather—a winter 
of storms which will rock the forest, break 
many a withered branch, and leave many a 
rotten tree torn up by the roots. But when the 
weather clears you may depend upon it that 
there will be something brought within the 
reach of the people that will give warmth and 
glow to their lives . . . something that will help 
to dispel the hunger, the despair, the oppres- 
sion and the wrong which now chill so many of 
their hearths. .. .” The storm had indeed 
blown for two whole years long. The benefits 
to the people were soon being collected. Is it 
unduly cynical to remark that the member for 
Caernarvon Boroughs had not forgotten how to 
pick up a few sticks to keep his own pot boiling, 
or that some of his colleagues, feeling his im- 
perious eyes upon them, must sometimes have 
wondered whether he thought of them also as 
rotten trees and withered branches ? 
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CHARLES VII OF FRANCE, from the portrait 
by Fouquet in the Louvre 


ASCONY, THE SOUTH-WESTERN province 
(" Old France, owed allegiance to the 

crown of England for three hundred 
years, through the reigns of eleven English 
kings.! It was finally lost in 1453, just five 
centuries ago. It might, indeed, be called The 
Lost Dominion. How we came to lose it, this 
article will endeavour to describe. 

It is often forgotten that long after Paris 
had fallen, after Normandy had been recovered 
by the French and when only Calais was left 
to us in Northern France, the old dominion of 
Gascony (or Aquitaine) was still under English 
rule. It was not until a year after all was over 
in the north that Charles VII of France sent a 
large army under Count Dunois to conquer 
English Gascony. Few English troops remained 
in the Duchy, and the Gascons were much too 
weak to offer effective resistance. On June 30th, 
1451, the French entered Bordeaux, and all 
seemed over. But the unexpected happened, 
as it so often does in our history. The French 
may have regarded themselves as liberators, 
but the inhabitants of Bordeaux looked upon 


' For most of this period the English king recog- 
nized the King of France as the suzerain power. 


The Battle of 

Castillon, 1453: 

the end of the 

Hundred Years 
War 


By A. H. BURNE 


500 years ago at the Battle of Castillon, 
where the Great Talbot lost his life, 
the English crown forfeited its 300- 
year-old dominion over Aquitaine. 


them as conquerors. Not for 300 years—as 
long as from the time of Charles I to the present 
day—had the streets of Bordeaux seen a French 
soldier. In addition, there were economic and 
commercial reasons—the wine trade, above all 
—for their preference for the English which we 
need not go into here. Suffice it that the King 
of France himself admitted that the Gascons 
preferred the English as their masters. “‘ Every- 
one knows,” he wrote six years later to the 
King of Scotland, “ that it (Gascony) has been 
English for 300 years and that the people of 
the region are at heart completely inclined to- 
wards the English party.” 

The burgesses of Bordeaux, therefore, did 
not settle down quietly under their new masters, 
and in March, 1452, some of the leading citizens 
sailed to London to entreat Henry VI to send 
an army of deliverance. In spite of the domestic 
troubles that were developing, Henry not only 
complied but appointed to the command the 
foremost captain of the day, John Talbot, Earl 
of Shrewsbury. 

This remarkable man has passed into history 
as “the Great Talbot,” or “le Roi Talbot,” 
and through French historians as “‘ The English 
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Achilles.” He had literally grown grey in the 
service of arms, for at his last battle he was 
reputed eighty years of age. Though according 
to my calculations he cannot have passed his 
seventieth year, that was a great age for his 
period. To find any English commander 
approaching that age, we must go back farther 
than Simon de Montfort at Evesham to Earl 
Britnoth at the battle of Maldon in A.D. 991, 
who was reputed to be sixty-five. Though he 
did not fight at Agincourt, Talbot certainly 
served under Henry V in France a few years 
later, and for thirty-four years or more he 
figured in most of the important operations. He 
was defeated and captured at Patay, and again 
captured in Normandy, and he is not known to 
have won a single battle, yet his reputation— 
like that of du Guesclin, who was thrice cap- 
tured and never won an important battle—did 
not seem to suffer thereby. Indeed, his fame 
became so great, and the French dread of him 
so deep, that mothers could be heard to quieten 
their naughty offspring with the threat that 
** Tal-bote ” would have them. (In this respect 
Talbot must be bracketed with Marlborough 
and Napoleon.) Later, we shall see an even 
more striking example of the hold that he 
acquired over the imagination of the people of 
France. 

The English expeditionary force was about 
3,000 strong—rather a small army, one would 
say, for the reconquest of a dominion. But 
armies in Gascony ran small in those days. 
Small or not, however, it appeared sufficient. 
Talbot landed in Gascony on October 17th, 
and Bordeaux joyfully opened its gates to him, 
ejected the French garrison, and hailed their 
deliverer as “ Le Roi Talbot.” Most of western 
Gascony followed suit, and the only town 
occupied by a French garrison in the Bordelaise 
which did not capitulate was taken by force. 

So the winter passed, while Charles VII did 
not stir. The English, it seemed, had come back 
to stay. But the King of France, who did 
nothing in a hurry, began in the spring of 1453 
to collect an army. This time there was to be 
no mistake about it : an overwhelming force 
should be assembled, nothing less would suffice 
against Le Roi Talbot. By mid-summer, 
Charles VII was ready to strike. The strategy 
he adopted was similar to that which had 


proved so successful in Normandy three years 
previously : it was that of what is now called 
operations on exterior lines. Three armies 
were to approach Bordeaux simultaneously, 
one from the south-east, one from the east and 
one from the north-east, while the King him- 
self held his reserve well in rear. The French 
were in overwhelming superiority, though 
probably no one army by itself greatly out- 
numbered the Anglo-Gascon army that the Earl 
of Shrewsbury could put into the field. Rein- 
forcements under his favourite son, Lord de 
Lisle, had arrived, but the total at Talbot’s 
disposal cannot be exactly estimated owing to 
scanty Gascon records. 

The French advanced slowiy but method- 
ically, and by mid-July the centre army had 
reached Castillon, a small town thirty map 
miles east of Bordeaux. Meanwhile, Talbot 
sat tight in Bordeaux, waiting for the French 
armies to advance closer so as to enable him 
in a single rapid march to swoop on the nearest 
of them and defeat it before the others could 
come to its assistance. This was a sound 
strategy, one that Napoleon tried but failed to 
carry through when menaced by three hostile 
armies at Leipzig. 

Unfortunately for Talbot’s strategy, the 
inhabitants of Castillon, which was of course in 
imminent danger, did not see any attractions in 
it. They objected to being “ thrown to the 
lions,” and clamoured for help. In this they 
were backed up by the burgesses of Bordeaux. 
Talbot explained to them as patiently as he 
could the nature of his strategy, and assured 
them that he was only biding his time and 
would strike in due course. The burgesses were 
inclined to disbelieve him and he lost much of 
his phenomenal popularity and prestige. The 
Earl was deeply hurt by this disbelief in his 
good faith and eventually, against his better 
judgment, he yielded to the clamour and 
decided to go at once to the help of the threat- 
ened Castillon. 

It is time to go over to the French camp, and 
see what was happening there. The army that 
was about to lay siege to Castillon had been 
collected from many parts of France, including 
Brittany, and had at least six commanders who 
seem to have acted as a committee. This was a 
very unsatisfactory arrangement, but it was 
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alleviated by the fact that a chief of staff (as we 
should now call him) had been appointed, and 
the actual dispositions were left to him. The 
person in question was a stocky little French- 
man, named Jean Bureau. He had graduated 
in the English service in his youth, but had 
afterwards transferred his allegiance to the 
French king. He had made his reputation as an 
artilleryman, and Charles VII had entrusted to 
hith the siege operations of most of the English 
castles in Normandy in 1449-50. It was due 
very largely to his genius that they fell as rapidly 
as they did. Jean Bureau’s prestige grew rapidly 
and when the French king decided on a cam- 
paign for the recovery of Gascony he had com- 
missioned Bureau to construct a great park of 
siege and field guns for the purpose. Of these 
no less than 300 cannon, great and small, 
accompanied the centre army if we are to believe 





Map by S. H. Perrin 
ish possessions in Aquitaine in the mid-15th century ; 
the French camp at Castillon 


the chroniclers, though the number is probably 
somewhat exaggerated. The men-at-arms and 
archers numbered something between 7,000 
and 10,000. 

On arrival opposite the walled town of 
Castillon, Bureau adopted what may seem a 
curious procedure. Instead of constructing 
lines of circumvallation round the town, with 
possibly a line of contravallation facing the 
direction whence Talbot’s relieving army 
might be expected to approach, Bureau set to 
work to construct an entrenched camp for the 
bulk of his army. Nor did he site it to the west 
of the town, so as to cut it off from reinforce- 
ments, but on the east side, and 2,000 yards 
distant, well out of range of the town’s guns. 
Why did he take this curiously defensive step ? 
It is true that he had done something of the sort 
on occasion in Normandy, but I fancy his main 








motive was one of fear—fear of Talbot. If he 
sited his camp to the west of the town he might 
find himself caught between two fires, the town 
garrison on the east, the relieving army on the 
west. Whatever his motives, Bureau set 700 
pioneers to digging and building. For four days, 
July 13th to 16th, they worked night and day, 
and at the end of that time a deep continuous 
ditch backed by a pallisaded rampart sur- 
rounded his camp on three sides. This camp 
(see map) was 700 yards long and on an average 
200 yards wide, situated with its long side 
parallel to and abutting the river Lidoire. The 
main entrance was on the south side, and a foot- 
bridge probably spanned the river on the north. 
Along the north side, the camp perimeter fol- 
lowed the river bank which, being ten feet high 
and almost perpendicular, acted as a rampart, 
with the river as ditch. No digging was there- 
fore required on this side. 

The camp was, as the map shows, of a most 
extraordinary shape, and as the reader may well 
wonder how we can be sure that it really fol- 
lowed that shape it will be as well to answer the 
question. In the seventeenth century the lines 
of the camp were reported as still visible. In 
1863, a Frenchman, Leo Drouyn, stated in 
Guyenne Anglaise that they were still visible, 
but that they would all have disappeared in 
about 25 years’ time. This was repeated by 
Henry Ribadieu in La Conqueéte de la Guyenne 
three years later. Since then—nearly a century 
ago—I can find no reference to the subject. 
However, I discovered M. Drouyn’s book (a 
rare one) in the British Museum and copied 
out a large-scale map of the camp that he had 
made. I took this with me to Castillon a few 
years ago and with its aid was enabled to find 
and trace, without a scintilla of doubt, the old 
lines. They were the easier to trace since in 
places the farmers had used them as field 
boundaries.” The camp, then, was exactly as 
shown in my map. Its area is nearly 30 acres, 
and its peculiar shape can be explained with 
some plausibility. There is not, however, space 
to go into the subject here.* 

The guns were placed round the perimeter 

2T know of no battlefield, either in France or 
England, five hundred years old or more that retains 
such clearly visible traces of field-works. 


%It has been done in an article in the Royal 
Engineers’ Fournal, 1949. 


of the camp and, if there were as many as 300, 
they must have been almost wheel to wheel in 
an unbroken line—a fact that makes me doubt 
the accuracy of this figure. In addition to the 
troops encamped in the new work, Bureau (or 
the Committee) stationed 1,000 archers in the 
Priory of St. Lorent, 200 yards north of the 
town (the site is now occupied by the railway 
station), to act as an outpost against the 
approach of the English army; and also a force 
of 1,000 or more Bretons in the woods on the 
high ground to the north of the camp. All was 
now ready to commence the siege works, or to 
resist attack by Talbot, should he accept the 
challenge. 

We must return to Bordeaux. But prior to 
narrating the movements of the relieving army 
I must warn the reader that, as was almost 
always the case in our infrequent defeats of 
medieval days, no English participant seems to 
have troubled to tell his story to our chroniclers. 
Consequently, for every single fact relating to 
the campaign we have to go to the French 
sources. These were, not unnaturally, consider- 
able in number and volume, but however fair 
and truthful they may have tried to be, a certain 
amount of_bias cannot have been avoided. It 
is, therefore, all the more remarkable that they 
show a singular unanimity and emphasis, 
amounting almost to enthusiasm, regarding 
the prowess and achievements of The English 
Achilles. Whereas they seldom mention the 
names of the French commanders, that of 
Talbot is forever on their lips. This reverence 
for their great opponent has extended even to 
modern times. In La Conquéte de Guyenne, 
referred to above, the French author provides 
but a single illustration ; it is not, as might have 
been expected, of some French commander, such 
as Jean Bureau, but of Talbot the Englishman. 
As I say, the amount of bias is small and, as their 
accounts contradict one another but little, we 
can reconstruct the story with some assurance. 


The Earl of Shrewsbury, once having made 
up his mind, acted with lightning speed. No 
doubt his troops had already been warned to 
expect a rapid move at short notice. Certainly 
they got little notice now. Parading his army 
in the early hours of July 16th, Talbot marched 
out of the city at the head of his mounted men. 
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By courtesy of the Ear! of Shre« wsbury 


The Great Talbot and his wife, kneeling before a Crucifixion, 
from a painting on a leather casket made for the Earl in 1445 


The dismounted troops followed as fast as they 
could, and after a gruelling march of nearly 
twenty miles at the height of the Gascon hot 
weather, they reached Libourne on the river 
Dordogne by sun-down. But there was little 
rest in store for them. Talbot had decided 
upon a night march, and not only a night 
march but one by unfrequented tracks through 
the forest along the high ground to the north 
of the Dordogne valley, instead of by the direct 
and easier road which led up the valley through 
the delightful St. Emilion. A few hours’ rest 
only was therefore allowed, during which the 
veteran Earl himself obtained a little sleep. 
On again at about midnight they went, the 
mounted troops still leading, with the foot 
soldiers plodding miles behind. This mounted 
force was tiny in size, a mere 500 men-at-arms 
and 800 archers, according to Aeneas 
Piccolomini. 

As dawn broke, this mounted force reached 
the woods to the immediate north of the 
Priory de St. Lorent, without encountering any 





hostile patrols. The presence of the French 
archers in the Priory had been reported to 
Talbot, and his night march was no doubt 
undertaken with the object of surprising this 
force—for until it was accounted for the main 
French army could not be attacked. The gar- 
rison of the Priory may be supposed to have had 
sentries out on the main road facing west, but 
they would hardly suspect the presence of the 
enemy in the almost trackless woods at daybreak 
without any previous intimating of their 
approach. Talbot would be aware of this, and 
his decision to make a bold and sudden attack 
from the woods, which at this point reached 
almost down to the Priory, was a natural one 
and was in accordance with the English tradi- 
tion built up during the 100 years war. It 
met with rapid and complete success. The 
luckless archers, taken unawares, many of them 
being still in their beds, put up but a feeble 
resistance, and such as were not cut down fled 
to the refuge of the French camp. While the 
fight lasted, the main French army made no 








attempt to send aid to the Priory. This is not 
surprising ; there was little time, even if they 
had been aware of the attack which they 
probably were not, for they were out of sight of 
the Priory, which was distant from the camp 
over half a mile. 

It was a brilliant little affair, and must have 
** put up the tails ” of the attackers. The driv- 
ing power of the aged leader in this headlong 
advance, and his sure grip and leadership in 
arriving at precisely the right place at the right 
time, despite the difficulties of a night march 
through twelve miles of unmapped woodland, 
compel our admiration. The whole opera- 
tion was similar to, and probably based on, 
Talbot’s own night march and attack on the 
French at Pontoise sixteen years before. It 
showed a nice judgment on his part, and it is 
noteworthy that Frenchmen of his time de- 
scribed him as a man of good judgment. But 
the very success of this affair was to have the 
most unexpected and sinister results, as we 
shall shortly see. 

Some men-at-arms pursued the fleeing 
archers right up to the French camp and came 
back with useful reports as to its position and 
nature. The question for Talbot was now 
whether to push straight in to the attack, strik- 
ing while the iron was hot, or to await the 
arrival of his infantry. He decided on the latter 
course : the enemy in the camp had been 
aroused, surprise was now out of the question ; 
his own men were fatigued with a thirty-mile 
march on empty stomachs, followed by a fight ; 
the French archers had left plenty of food and 
drink in the Priory, and so the Earl ordered 
some of this food to be issued to the troops, 
after which they were to get what rest they 
could. He also sent forward Sir Thomas 
Evringham to make a careful reconnaissance 
of the camp. It would be hard to criticize this 
course of action. 

Talbot now ordered his chaplain to pre- 
pare a celebration of the mass for himself, 
while his men were breaking their fast. But 
just before it was ready, a messenger dashed 
in from the town stating breathlessly that the 
French were in full retreat ; their horsemen 
could be seen from the town walls hastily quit- 
ting their camp, and leaving a trail of dust 
behind them. What was to be done ? Cancel 
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the previous orders and put in an improvised 
attack ? Allow the enemy to retreat if he wished 
to ? Or await the arrival of the infantry and 
then, if not too late, attack ? The last course 
was urged upon him by Sir Thomas and others, 
but it was not in the nature of the old Earl to 
let go a chance of this sort. The enemy was in 
retreat, he should be scattered to the winds ! 
Swearing to his chaplain that he would not hear 


mass until he had beaten the French, he gave | 


orders for an instant attack and pursuit. Calling 
for his charger he mounted and led his army 
out of the Priory. He must have been a striking 
figure, on his white cob, his white locks sur- 
mounted by a purple velvet cap—for he wore 
no armour. (When released after his second 
captivity in 1448, he had sworn to the French 
king never again to wear armour against him. 
This vow he was now keeping to the letter.) 

And now was seen the true subtlety of the 
siting of Bureau’s camp. If attacked from the 
north the assailant would be confronted by 
the river and steep bank ; if from the west—the 
direct line of approach—the frontage presented 
would be only 200 yards, insufficient for full 
deployment of the attacking army ; if from the 
south, the assailants would have to pass across 
the front of the camp at a short distance from 
it, since the Dordogne flowed only 600 yards 
south of the camp, and moreover the English 
would have to fight with their backs to a broad 
swift-flowing river. 

Despite these disadvantages, Talbot decided 
to attack from the south. To do this his army 
had to ford the little river Lidoire 600 yards 
short of the camp. This was successfully done, 
and the advance was continued towards the 
hostile camp. But a dreadful surprise was in 
store for the intrepid little army. Instead of 
being in full flight, the French were standing 
their ground, their guns in serried lines, their 
infantry manning the parapets, motionless and 
ready. What had gone wrong ? Simply this ; 
when nearly a thousand archers took refuge in 
the camp which was already uncomfortably 
crowded, in order to make room for them the 
horses, or a portion of them, had to be turned 
out ; it was the sight of the varlets leading these 
horses away at a gallop that had misled the 
Gascon watchers into supposing that the whole 
army was in retreat. Thus the surprise and 
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Shrewsbury’s Tomb at Whitchurch, Shropshire 


flight of the archers had led to their victors 
themselves being surprised. But it was too late 
to stop now, or at any rate Talbot did not deign 
to give a counter-order. Deploying his slender 
force opposite the southern face of the camp, 
he dismounted everyone, he himself alone 
remaining mounted. A conspicuous sight to the 
French defenders was this solitary horseman 
on the white cob, and they did not fail to 
remark on it when describing the battle in after 
years. 

The signal for the assault was given and, 
with the battle-cry of “‘ Talbot ! St. George !”, 
the Anglo-Gascons advanced and engaged. A 
desperate and confused contest then took place 
along most of the line. The ditch was for- 
tunately dry and those who escaped the first 
rounds from the formidable French artillery 
plunged into it and engaged in a desperate 
struggle to mount the parapet. In places this 
was done ; notably at the gateway to the camp, 
where Evringham, who had advised against an 
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immediate attack, planted his banner on the 
top of the parapet, only to fall dead next 
moment. All the while the French cannon were 
pounding the attackers with crossed fire at 
point-blank range, and sometimes as many as 
six men would fall to a single cannon-ball. 
Thus the struggle swayed for over an hour, 
while the leading units of the dismounted force 
arrived in driblets and rushed straight into 
the battle. Eventually there were close on 4,000 
Anglo-Gascons present on the field. Even so, 
the attackers were badly outnumbered, and 
were also deprived of the support of their own 
guns, none of which arrived in time for the 
battle. 

In spite of all these disadvantages en- 
countered by the English army, French chron- 
iclers admit that the issue remained in doubt 
till the sudden appearance on the field of the 
Bretons. It will be remembered that they had 
been stationed in the woods to the north of the 
camp. Swooping down from the heights and 





crossing the Lidoire, probably on the east side, 
a party of these men, all picked troops, made 
an unexpected inroad into the exposed right 
flank of the already hard-pressed attackers. 
Talbot drew off some of his men to oppose the 
new foe. Noticing this partial withdrawal the 
garrison of the camp, reinforced by the re- 
mainder of the Bretons, left their defences and 
combined with the Bretons in driving the 
enemy back towards the river Dordogne. 

The English army scattered in flight in all 
directions (as defeated armies invariably do), 
the majority falling back direct to the rear. 
Thus the main body of fugitives found them- 
selves on the bank of the river Dordogne. By 
the natural process of trial and error, and after 
a number had been drowned, they discovered a 
practicable ford. This ford is now called the 
Pas de Rozan and has been used at exception- 
ally low water within living memory. Here the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, who had been swept along 
in the retreat, tried no doubt to organize a 
defensive line along the ford, actively sup- 
ported by his son, the Lord de Lisle. But the 
pressure of the enemy grew ever greater, and 
eventually a chance cannon-ball struck the 
famous white palfrey which fell, bringing the 
old Earl with it to the ground and pinning him 
underneath. In this defenceless posture a 
Frenchman named Michael Perunin was able 
to deal him the death blow with a battle-axe on 
his unprotected skull. His son, Lord de Lisle, 
died with him. The battle was over, the Anglo- 
Gascon army dispersed, and Gascony was lost 
to England for ever. 

The body of the Earl of Shrewsbury was 
found next day, with great difficulty, and only 
recognized by a missing tooth. According to 
one account, he was buried where he fell. 





Whether this is true or not, the body was re- 
moved shortly afterwards to Falaise, where it 
was reburied, the brain being taken to England 
and buried in Whitchurch, Salop, parish 
church. In about 1493 Sir Gilbert Talbot 
removed the body to the same resting place. 
The grave was opened in 1860 and “ the true 
caus¢ of death was seen to be a blow from a 
battle-axe on the skull.” 

So The English Achilles died, and after the 
battle a monument was raised to him by the 
victorious French generals. It was called Notre 
Dame de Talbot. The spot came to be known 
as La Tombe de Talbot, and it is still marked on 
the map as Monument de Talbot. The chapel 
was destroyed during the Revolution, but a 
modern cross has since been erected on the 
spot. It has no inscription on it now, but I was 
told that Talbot’s name did appear on the old 
one. 

Of the many tributes paid to the dead 
warrior by contemporary French chroniclers, 
I will quote but one; that of Matthew 
d’Escoucy : “ Such was the end of this famous 
and renowned English leader who for so long 
had been one of the most formidable thorns in 
the side of the French, who regarded him with 
terror and dismay.” One is forcibly reminded 
of the saying “ A prophet is not without honour, 
save in his own country.” With the loss of the 
battle, our Dominion of Gascony was lost, and 
the reluctant Bordelaise received once more in 
their midst the French conquerors. 

On the cross-roads just to the north of the 
battlefield stands a monument commemorating 
the French victory : it relates how, on the 18th 
July, 1453, Gascony was “ delivered from the 
yoke of England.” The local inhabitants appear 
to find nothing peculiar in those words. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


There are no English sources for the battle. The 
main French sources are as follows (the length of 
time in years after the battle being given in brackets) : 

1. A letter from Angouléme, written two days 
after the battle, giving a second-hand account of it. 
(Printed in Bibliothéque de I’Ecole des Chartes, 
1846.) 

2. A short letter from Charles VII, written 
six days after the battle and based on the above. 

3. The official account, written by Berry the 
Herald, last printed by the Société de l’ Histoire de 
France 1863. (One year.) 

4. Histoire de Charles VII by Jean Chartier. 
This work is difficult to find since it is hidden 





away in a so-called Histoire de Charles VII by 
Godefroy in 1660 and never since reprinted. (A 
few years.) 
5. Chronique de Matthieu d’Escoucy in Société 
de l’Histoire de France, 1863. (About 12 years.) 
6. Les Vigiles, a poem by Martial d’Aubergne, 
last printed in 1724. (Not cited by Ramsay.) 
7. Histoire de Gaston IV by Lesuer, printed in 
1826. (Also not cited by Ramsay.) (23 years.) 
8. Histoire de France by Thomas Basin, last 
printed in 1944. (24 years.) 
Of modern works none exists in the English 
language. The classical French account is in La 
Conquéte de la Guyenne by Henry Ribadieu (1866). 
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British Colonization 
in the Seventeenth Century 


De Bry’s engraving of John White’s Map of Virginia, 1590 





Motives of commerce and trade, Mr. Robson suggests, carried just as 
much weight in the founding of the 13 American colonies as the desire of 
Puritan emigrants for liberty of conscience and a life of independence. 


By ERIC ROBSON 


ANY WERE THE MOTIVES for the 
M ctishent of British settlements 

overseas in the seventeenth century, 
but the basic factors were two. First, emigrants 
went out as a result of individual and private 
effort, rather than according to any govern- 
ment plan : as Mr. Carrington has observed, 
“ much hard thinking and bold planning went 
into the making of the Empire, but it was done 
by men at the circumference, not by men at 
the centre. The impetus rarely came from 
Whitehall.” Second, the movement was an 


escape rather than a natural expansion—an 
escape from political, religious, economic, and 
social conditions in Great Britain. The germ 
of eventual separation was therefore present 
from the start : as James Adams later com- 
mented, the American Revolution began in 
1620 (the date of the establishment of the 
Pilgrim Fathers’ settlement at Plymouth) ; 
it was in the minds and hearts of the people 
from the beginning. The early seventeenth- 
century emigrations “skimmed the milk of 
bitterness in England ” (hence its relative har- 
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From " Captain John Smith" by E. Keble Chatterton, John Lane 
the Bodley Head 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH from the engraving 
by his contemporary Simon van der Pass 


mony in the eighteenth century), but they 
merely postponed, and removed to another 
continent, the final struggle with authority 
that was determined in Great Britain itself in 
the seventeenth century. A peculiarly seven- 
teenth-century atmosphere envelops much of 
the dispute between Great Britain and the 
American colonies, particularly the New 
England settlements, after 1763. 

Before the seventeenth century, England 
had an interest in overseas expansion, but her 
efforts were left to individuals. The Crown was 
too financially embarrassed to found colonies ; 
the experience of Humphrey Gilbert (1539 ?- 
1583) and Walter Raleigh (1552-1618) showed 
how difficult it was to establish colonies in re- 
mote countries on private resources. Individual 
enterprise preferred to raid Spanish posses- 
sions, and to capture Spanish treasure-ships. 
These activities contributed to later achieve- 
ments by increasing the confidence and sea- 
knowledge of the English : as Nicholas Thorne 
of Bristol is reported to have said to Henry 
VIII, “I judge there is no land unhabitable, 
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nor sea innavigable.” But these qualities were 
insufficient for stable overseas expansion. The 
prosaic business of establishing and maintain- 
ing a colony required both capital and men, 
and neither was available so long as the wars 
with Spain went on. Captain John Smith 
(1580-1631), the real founder of Virginia in 
1607, put his finger on the key to colonization 
when he wrote that “everything of worth is 
found full of difficulties, but nothing so difficult 
as to establish a Commonwealth so far remote 
from men and means.” All the early ventures 
in colonization were fundamentally commercial. 
Although the Massachusetts Bay Company 
(1629) had a religious motive—“ a shelter and 
a hiding place,” as Winthrop, their leader, put 
it, fleeing from the wrath to come—it was only 
made possible by a group of merchant adven- 
turers in London, who financed the operation. 
Financial interests expected a return on their 
heavy investment (the transport of settlers and 
provision of food, tools, and fortifications, were 
expensive). No colonies could have been 
settled had not the period of individual dis- 
content coincided with the first realization of 
the powers of capitalism, and of the funds that 
had accumulated in the hands of financiers, 
merchants and private individuals in England. 
The Muscovy Company (1553), the first joint 
stock for overseas trade, had a share capital of 
£6,000 : the capital of the East India Company 
(1600) was ten times that sum, and in 1660, 
its nominal share capital was £370,000. For 
the establishment of Barbados between 1627 
and 1629, five proprietors provided £10,000, 
and the Massachusetts Bay Company spent 
£200,000 in 1629. The Virginia Company 
(1606) is estimated to have expended {£100,000 
by 1621, and although it lingered on after the 
colony had become a Royal colony (1624) until 
1632, it never paid a dividend. The founders 
of South Carolina in 1670 expended £17,000 
with no return ; the Royal African Company 
began business in 1672 with a capital of 
£110,000. The willingness of individuals to 
invest is a major reason for the strict regulation 
of colonial trade that developed after 1660, with 
the object both of safeguarding a return on 
colonial ventures and of preventing foreigners 
from reaping the benefits of British investment. 
As Bacon observed in his essay, Of Plantations, 
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the planting of countries was like the planting 
of woods : “ you must make account to lose 
almost twenty years’ profit, and expect your 
recompense in the end.” Trade regulation 
attempted to ensure that end. 

It was generally believed by contemporaries 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
that England was over-populated. The pre- 
valence of this belief, as well as the individual 
motives for emigration ‘to be discussed later, 
supplied the settlers for colonial expansion. 
There were no accurate figures on which to 
base this assumption, but the growing numbers 
of “‘ disorderly and vagrant poor,” caused by 
an economic dislocation itself not understood, 
helped to confirm it. Colonies, it was stressed, 
could draw off this surplus of unemployed, 
“ living altogether unprofitable and oftentimes 
to the disquiet of the better sort.” As 
Humphrey Gilbert had suggested in 1583, 
“a great number of men which do now live 
idly at home, and are burdenous, chargeable. 
and unprofitable to this realm could be given 
work.” Emigration of such persons was 
arranged in a number of ways. London settled 
its pauper children in Virginia, the city and 
the company sharing the expense ; individuals 
or companies who purchased or received a 
grant of land in a colony took out men who, in 
return for the payment of their transport and 
maintenance, became “ indentured servants ” 
for a period of years, usually five. They could 
then work for wages, and gradually better their 
position—many came to own their own land 
as small farmers or planters. Persons who 
emigrated at their own expense to Virginia 
from 1618 were granted fifty acres of land free 
for each member of their party, or for any 
subsequent immigrant whose passage money 
they paid. This system of “ head-rights ” 
became the basis of land-tenure in all the 
Southern mainland colonies, and enabled 
vigorous personalities to build up large estates, 
as well as prominent social and political posi- 
tions. The concept of over-population, which 
held sway throughout the greater part of the 
seventeenth century, was later gradually re- 
placed by the contrary view that a large popula- 
tion was an asset in national strength. A country 
with a large population, fully employed in the 
making or processing of goods and resources 
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for foreign markets, could not fail to be pros- 
perous. The labouring classes were then 
regarded as the wealth of the country, ‘their 
value equal to the difference between the price 
of the raw material on which they worked, with 
the addition of the wages they received, and 
the price obtained for the finished exported 
article. It was this difference which increased 
the stock of national wealth. 

Emigration thus eventually came to be 
regarded as a drain on national wealth. As this 
view spread, the colonies established or con- 
quered after 1660 mainly drew their population 
from established colonies, from foreign coun- 
tries, or from Africa, in the persons of negro 
slaves. Only undesirables, the misfits, the irre- 
concilables, should be allowed to proceed from 
England, or those whose going brought an 
immediate direct return to the national wealth 
—a person, for instance, who went to a West 
Indian or Southern Mainland colony to super- 
vise the work of negro labour. The value of 
such labour, in providing raw material for 
processing in England, or material for re- 
export, compensated for the emigration. In 
both phases, the colonies were peopled by 
those who could not, for a variety of reasons, 
fit in at home. This had an important conse- 
quence in the fatal belief that obtained in 
eighteenth-century Britain that all colonial 
peoples were of an inferior quality, who could 
in no way be admitted as equals, and in the un- 
conscious assumption by native-born colonists 
that the convicts transported from 1719 on- 
wards, the bankrupts and debtors who formed 
the population of Georgia (1732), were typical 
representatives of a country whom the majority 
of them had never seen and did not know. 
Hence the feeling of mutual contempt on both 
sides of the Atlantic after 1763. It also followed 
that, as compensation for the loss of emigrants, 
colonial trade should be regulated in the 
interests of the country which had provided 
them, and had thus made trade possible. 

The individual motives behind colonial 
settlement were many and mixed. “ The fault 
of our going was our own,” wrote Captain 
John Smith, “ what could be thought fitting or 
necessary we had ; but what we should find or 
want we were all ignorant. Such actions have 
ever since the world’s beginning been subject 





to accidents.” There was the prospect of 
adventure, the lure of gold and riches—every 
colony was imagined as a virtual Eldorado. But 
the three main reasons are clear—a desire for 
fuller political liberty, to escape from the 
absolutism of the early Stuarts ; a desire for 
freedom to worship one’s own God in one’s 
own way, to escape from the Anglo-Catholic 
policy inspired by Laud—this motive was 
uppermost in Plymouth, Massachusetts Bay, 
Maryland (1634), and Pennsylvania, ‘“‘ The 
Holy Experiment ” (1681) ; a desire for greater 
economic opportunity, as evidenced among 
landowners searching for the stability denied 
in England by rising prices and stationary or 
falling rents, farmers seeking more land, and 
smallholders and agricultural workers displaced 
by enclosure. As later movements of popula- 
tion in the colonies themselves confirmed, the 
settlers were restless, prepared for combat and 
movement rather than for dreary toil. Although 
there was discontent, there was neither lack of 
confidence nor pessimism. To face a hazard- 
ous, uncomfortable sea-voyage in a small vessel 
to an unknown land required courage and for- 
titude, qualities to become familiar in the 
history of the westward-moving American 
frontier. The adventurers and raiders of 
Elizabeth’s reign gave way to people, imbued 
with much of the same spirit, prepared to face 
disease, strange food, miserable living condi- 
tions, and hostile natives, seeking both free- 
dom and opportunity, but determined to 
establish themselves permanently in a different 
country. As Newes from Virginia expressed it 
in 1610 : 
We hope to plant a nation 
Where none before hath stood. 

In these new settlements were established not 
only the normal rights and liberties of English- 
men, but also the finer accomplishments of 
English civilization—Harvard College was 
founded by the Massachusetts Government in 
1636 ; both New England and Pennsylvania 
had printing presses established by the end of 
the century, and Philadelphia set up the best 
hospitals and libraries in the colonies. 

Although authority took no direct part in 
colonization, it maintained an interest. Current 
trends of thought in the seventeenth century 
favoured overseas expansion, and this explains 





the peculiar emphasis placed upon the com- 
mercial aspect of what was to become the Old 
Colonial system. The current trends derived 
their strength from mercantilism, “the 
economic phase of the nationalism of this 
period,” in which the power and wealth of the 
State, dependent upon a favourable balance of 
trade, were the ultimate object. It followed 
that, as soon as it could, authority would 
attempt the regulation of economic activity in 
all its aspects—hence, the laws of trade enacted 
between 1660 and 1696. It was clear to con- 
temporaries that colonies could contribute in 
various ways to the wealth and power of 
England. First, since the economic resources 
of the world were believed to be fixed in 
quantity, what one state gained others must 
lose. To impoverish and weaken national 
rivals was held by some to be as important as 
to increase one’s own wealth and power, indeed, 
it was an indirect means of accomplishing that 
purpose. Hence the colonial rivalry between 
the great European powers. Second, the Crown 
itself, averse as it might be to the reasons be- 
hind emigration, could not forget the financial 
advantages which might accrue from colonial 
possessions, advantages of great value to the 
impecunious and financially embarrassed 
Stuarts. Every early colonial charter stipulated 
that one-fifth of any precious metals found was 
reserved to the Crown ; and goods sent to the 
colonies, as well as products received from 
them, paid Customs duties, which were a part 
of the Royal revenue. Every charter stated 
clearly that colonial dependencies, though 
legally remaining a part of England (hence the 
latter constitutional difficulties), were to be 
outside the barriers of the English fiscal system. 
This financial lure was the main reason for 
the Crown’s acceptance of colonization. 

To secure a favourable balance of trade, 
imports from foreign sources, for which bullion 
had to be paid, must be decreased, and exports 
to them, for which bullion was remitted to 
England, had to be multiplied. Since England 
was not self-sufficient, some imports were 
necessary—commodities and materials that 
England herself was unable to produce in 
sufficient quantities, if at all, and to which her 
people had become accustomed. The most 
important were naval stores from the Baltic, 
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dried fruits and wines from Mediterranean 
countries, spices and dies from the Far East. 
Why could not colonies provide these, so 
freeing England from the necessity to import 
from foreign countries, and achieving a self- 
sufficiency under British control ? The ideal 
colony was one which would relieve England 
of the necessity of buying anything from 
foreign competitors, and which might, indeed, 
produce so much that as well as satisfying 
English requirements a surplus would remain 
for re-export. Bacon insisted that the “ maine 
business ” of a colony was the provision of a 
staple for export to England. Given this view, 
it was inevitable that all colonial produce 
would sooner or later be compelled to come 
first to England, to ensure that her needs were 
satisfied, and that there was no leakage to 
foreign rivals. The West Indian colonies, 
whose economy, fostered by geographic and 
climatic conditions, was complementary to that 
of England, approached nearest to this ideal : 
the colonies in North America, the New 
England group in particular, least approached 
it. They resembled Old England too closely, 
and were likely to compete with, rather than 
complement, her economy. In 1698, seven- 
eighths of England’s American trade was with 
the West Indies, Virginia, Maryland, and the 
Carolinas ; the New England and Middle 
Colonies, with Newfoundland and Hudson 
Bay, accounted for only one-eighth. The 
seventeenth-century idea of planning was as 
theoretical and divorced from reality as its 
twentieth-century counterpart. Attempts were 
repeatedly made to fly in the face of nature, 
by insisting that the mainland colonies should 
produce the commodities that England required. 
The exotic tropical luxuries expected of 
Virginia at its foundation disappeared in a 
cloud of smoke : Virginia only became success- 
ful and secure with the establishment, almost 
by accident, of the tobacco crop, which was 
not what England either expected or wanted 
—smoking, in the opinion of James I, being a 
custom “ lothsome to the eye, hatefull to the 
nose, harmefull to the brain, dangerous to the 
lungs, and in the blacke stinking fume thereof, 
nearest resembling the horrid Stigian smoke of 
the pit that is bottomelesse.” The solution 
to the problem presented by the New England 

















colonies emerged after the West Indies had 
concentrated entirely upon the produttion of 
sugar and its by-products, importing the pro- 
visions and foodstuffs their population required 
from the Northern mainland colonies which, 
but for that commerce with the Caribbean, 
would have remained collections of poor farms 
and fishing stations. There was little intention 
of paying the colonies in bullion for their 
exports, for payment could be made by the 
provision of colonial requirements. The 
colonies would thus have value as a market for 
English manufactures, an aspect which, as 
Professor Harlow has recently re-emphasized, 
became of predominant importance by the 
third quarter of the eighteenth century, and 
overshadowed their previous position as sources 
of raw material. It followed from this that 
imports into the colonies would sooner or later 
have to pass through England, the avowed 
purpose of the Staple Act of 1663. 

Humphrey Gilbert had argued in his plea 
for the colonization of Newfoundland that 
anything which aided English naval strength 
must increase the national strength and power. 
Trading to remote possessions, “ the long haul” 
beloved by mercantilists, which required larger 
ships and more men than normal voyages, 
served to increase English shipping, to give 
employment to many mariners, and to add in 
both these ways to the reserve naval strength 
in time of war. It was clearly realized that the 
defence of the realm rested on sea power (the 
Armada was still a recent memory). It followed 
that all trade between the colonies and Great 
Britain would be confined to English, or 
colonial, shipping. The motive for desiring a 
great merchant fleet lay in both ships and men. 
In ships, because the time was not yet arrived 
when an armed merchantman could not play 
its part in a fighting fleet, and became a 
liability rather than an asset to the Royal Navy. 
In men, because the State could afford to 
maintain few regular naval personnel in time 
of peace. When war broke out, it had to enlist 
seamen from the part of the merchant navy then 
in home ports. Shipwrights kept in employ- 
ment by the long-distance trades, and the 
stocks of material for their use, were equally 
a reserve available for naval dockyards in time 
of emergency. 
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The village of Secoton. From De Bry’s 
engraving of Fohn White's water-colour drawing 


By the time that the central government had 
acquired the capacity and power to regulate 
the colonies, after 1660, they had developed 
a life of their own. It was the government’s 
intention to put into practice already enunciated 
principles, and to rule the colonies in such a 
way that they would be of service to England, 
then engaged in bitter commercial rivalry with 
Dutch and French competitors. Mercantilism 
had been implicit in the founding of the early 
colonies : it became explicit in the Acts of 
Trade and Navigation. Colonies would supply 
what England needed, they would obtain 
their own requirements either from England, 
or through trade with one another, and all trade 
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An American chief. From De Bry’s 
engraving of Fohn White’s drawing 


within that Empire would be carried on in 
English or colonial vessels. To allow foreign 
countries free access to colonies, or colonies 
free access to foreign countries, was out of the 
question. To soften the impact of these regula- 
tions on developing communities, already 
flouting many of these principles, compensa- 
tions were provided—bounties for the en- 
couragement of certain products (naval stores 
and indigo), virtual monopolies of the home 
market—and many sacrifices were demanded 
of the English producer and consumer, includ- 
ing the prohibition of tobacco-growing which 
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was then widespread in England. British 
merchants were as closely bound to obtain raw 
materials from the colonies as colonies were 
bound to obtain their necessaries from England. 
The Empire was a business concern, in which 
England played the part of managing director 
and principal shareholder, and in which the 
colonies brought profits into English pockets, 
or filled some gap in the English economic 
system. Colonies which could not, or would 
not, play their part in this system were lightly 
valued, while thosé which showed the largest 
profit were the most jealously guarded in peace 
and war. As Adam Smith put it, the sneaking 
arts of underling tradesmen were erected into 
political maxims for the conduct of a great 
Empire, a baleful spirit of commerce governing 
nations on the maxims of the counter. This 
hard, unimaginative concept omitted a funda- 
mental of supreme importance—the need for 
affection and loyalty. It looked, as Bacon said, 
“ever to the present gain” ; it overlooked 
colonial needs and aspiration. The interest 
of Trade prevailed over the interest of Planta- 
tions, and, as the eighteenth century drew on, 
with dire results. 

The Virginia Company, as well as expecting 
to produce “all the commodities of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia, and supplye the wants of all 
our decayed trades,” and discover gold mines, 
also proclaimed two other motives frequent 
in seventeenth-century colonization—the dis- 
covery of the North-West Passage, and the 
conversion of Indians. The belief that America 
was only a narrow strip of land separating the 
Atlantic from the Pacific contributed to the 
search for a short way to the riches of Asia. 
The sealed orders carried by the first settlers 
to Virginia directed that on arrival two-thirds 
of the colonists were to be employed in build- 
ing the settlement and tilling the soil, while the 
remainder were to explore the interior, looking 
especially for deposits of precious metals, and 
a passage to the South Sea. A missionary 
motive was expressed in all early colonial 
ventures. Reducing heathen people to civility 
and true religion was mentioned by Captain 
John Smith as a more important object than 
gaining provinces. But despite much effort, 
the English were not yet a missionary people : 
works, rather than faith, was their rétier. 
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Finally, there was a strategic motive at work. 
Colonies would provide bases from which to 
strike in both peace and war at rival colonial 
possessions, particularly Spanish South 
America. On the assumption that the next 
war, like the last, would be against Spain, it 
was claimed that Virginia would be “ a bit in 
the ancient enemy’s mouth.” As Dr. William- 
son has pointed out, there was much that was 
Elizabethan in the first wave of colonization, 
and nowhere more than in this outmoded 
concept. The Caribbean settlement destroyed 
Spain’s monopoly, and rendered insecure her 
communications. Far more money and men 
were spent on defending and developing these 
islands in the colonial era than on the con- 
tinental colonies, from the Bermudas, dis- 
covered in 1609, through St. Christopher’s 
(1624), Barbados (1625), to Jamaica (1655), 
with attempted settlements also on_ the 
Honduras coast. The development of Carolina, 
the unexplored land between Virginia and 
Spanish Florida, had a strategic connotation, 
though never so marked as in the later founda- 
tion of Georgia. 

English colonial expansion was assisted by 
the inability of European rivals distracted by 
the Thirty Years War, in which England 
played but a short and insignificant part, and 
from which she finally withdrew in 1632, to 
take effective preventive measures. An un- 
stable, divided society, the accumulation of 
capital, and the hope of future prosperity 
based on self-sufficiency, were thus the impor- 
tant agents in the development of a British 
Empire. For the results, as Governor Bradford 
of the Pilgrim Fathers wrote, “out of small 
beginnings greater things have been produced 
... and as one small candle may light a thous- 
and ; so the light here kindled hath shone unto 
many, yea, in some sorte, to our whole nation.” 
The Rev. John White of Dorchester in his 
General Considerations for Planting New 
England (1629) desired to make a city of refuge 
in America, “to avoid the plague while it is 
foreseen and not to tarry.” Despite colonial 
development, the escape was not complete, 
and the future already predictable. The 
Massachusetts Assembly rejected the legis- 
lative authority of the British Parliament in the 
Civil War, because “ our allegiance binds us 
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not to the laws of England any longer than 
while we live in England.” To this assertion, 
the preamble of the 1650 Navigation Act 
replied sternly : “‘ whereas there are in divers 
places in America colonies which were planted 
and settled by the people, and by authority of 
this nation, which are and ought to be sub- 
ordinate and dependent upon England.” ‘The 
first serious attempt made to enforce that 
authority and that implication led to the final 
escape in 1783, and the disruption of the first 
British Empire. 














The First Earl 
of 
Shaftesbury 


At one time a member of Charles II’s 
notorious Cabal, Anthony Ashley 
Cooper later became the much maligned 
leader of the Protestant and Parlia- 
mentary opposition to the last two 
Stuart kings. 


By J. H. PLUMB 


first Earl of Shaftesbury, has a singularly 

serpentine quality. He joined Charles I 
at the raising of his standard at Nottingham, 
but by 1644 he had come to terms with Parlia- 
ment, and proceeded to lead their forces in 
Dorset with success. The war over, he dis- 
' creetly withdrew from public affairs, and busied 
himself with local government and the cultiva- 
tion of his estates. Once Cromwell was securely 
in the saddle, he emerged again to play his part. 
He was promoted to the Council of State, but 
he soon found himself in opposition to Crom- 
well. In the confusion which followed Crom- 
well’s death, his instinct led him to Monck, a 
wise judgment that was rewarded at the Res- 
toration by a royal pardon for his past, a barony 
and a place in the Treasury. 

His abilities were obvious and great. He 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1661, 
an office which he retained until 1672 in spite 
of avowed opposition to the repressive Anglican 
policy of the government. Like Charles II, 
but for totally different reasons, he supported 
toleration, so that it was not this issue which 
finally alienated him from the King. In 1669, 
Shaftesbury supported the scheme to legitimize 
Charles’s son, the Duke of Monmouth, in 
order to scotch the succession of James II, 


Te CAREER OF Anthony Ashley Cooper, 


whose avowed Catholicism was regarded by 
many politicians as a national danger. Devoted 
as Charles was to his son, he could not bring 
himself to violate the principles of hereditary 
monarchy. Furthermore, his own inclinations 
and the persuasion of his mistress, the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, were leading him into close 


alliance with France. Without Shaftesbury’s 


knowledge, the King signed the secret treaty 


of Dover in 1670. An attempt to buy off 
Shaftesbury’s increasing opposition to the royal 
policy, by an earldom and promotion to the 
Lord Chancellorship, failed. The struggle at 
Court ended by his being dismissed from high 
office in 1673, and even stripped of his local 
honours in 1674. 

Shaftesbury was not to be repressed. He 
fought back, agitating for the dissolution of the 
Parliament which had sat since 1661, attacking 
the King’s most powerful minister, Danby, and 
stimulating the fears of the public of a Romanist 
revival, fears which finally culminated in the 
hysteria of the Popish Plot. Yet at all times, 
Shaftesbury was willing to negotiate, and when 
the crisis of the plot was at its height he got 
back into office as Lord President of a large and 
reconstructed Privy Council, but one in which 
Charles put no trust. Within a few months, 
Shaftesbury was dismissed and back in opposi- 
tion. He railed against the prorogation of 
Parliament, clamoured for the exclusion of 
James, yet at every stage was ready to enter into 
discussions with the leading ministers. Until 
he was finally outwitted at the Oxford Parlia- 
ment by Charles, who dissolved it before he 
could be prevented, the prospect of his return 
to power was never remote. But the failure 
both to exclude James and to keep Parliament 
in session ruined him. Yet his popularity in 
London was so great that Charles was frus- 
trated in his attempt to prosecute him for high 
treason ; the Grand Jury of London threw out 
the bill. Shaftesbury knew that this was the 
end. He fled to Holland and died there in 1683. 

It was the contemplation of this career with 
its mixture of violence, intrigue, opportunism 
and principle, which led Dryden to write his 
famous and hackneyed lines : 

** For close designs and crooked counsels fit, 

Sagacious, bold and turbulent of wit, 


Restless, unfixed in principles and place, 
In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace ; 
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A fiery soul which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay.” 


And Dryden’s judgment of Shaftesbury has 
been universally accepted by historians, Whig 
as well as Tory. No one has a good word to 
say for him. Bishop Burnet disapproved ; 


Macaulay considered that immorality appeared 


in Shaftesbury “in its most malignant type.” 
Others have referred to him as “ brutal ”’, 
“treacherous ” and “ unscrupulous.” Most 
modern academic historians have found it easier 
to ignore him. Yet, for twenty years, Shaftes- 
bury was the most considerable figure in 
politics. It is hard to believe that his success 
was due entirely to a Machiavellian oppor- 
tunism, or that John Locke would have re- 
mained the devoted protégé of a cynical im- 
moralist. Shaftesbury’s bad press began with 
Charles II, who nicknamed him “ Little 
Sincerity.” It was a brilliant jibe, half true, 
utterly damning. 

It is obvious that all contemporary accounts 
of Shaftesbury are distorted, all a little unfair, 
but behind them we recognize the man as he 
was—small, taut, cold-hearted, a man of nerve 
and wit, dexterous in business, ravenous for 
work, certain in decision; a man greedily 
ambitious, but so highly intelligent that his 
ambition had to be clothed in principle. His 
grave weakness was an unawareness of men, a 
failure to sense changing mood, placing too 
great a reliance upon words and ideas. In the 
end he was tripped by his own temperament, 
though it was neither his egoism nor over- 
whelming lust for power, but rather his utter 
failure to grasp the inadequacy of Monmouth 
as a solution of the country’s dynastic problem 
which brought about his final downfall. 

The easy criticism of Shaftesbury’s methods 
must be discarded if we are ever to assess his 
true importance. He lied ; he cheated ; he 
used monstrous impostors such as Titus Oates 
and Beddoes. He willingly suppressed evidence. 
He did not care if the innocent suffered. He 
was prepared to incite mobs, to exploit blind 
prejudice in order to further his own cause. 
The Popish Plot was a nightmare of cruelty and 
horror. Yet these were methods which Charles 
II did not hesitate to use when it suited his 
purpose. Against the death of the aged and 
innocent Earl of Stafford must be balanced the 
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execution of Algernon Sidney. The stakes 
were high. The English throne tottered in the 
seventeenth century, and statesmen not in- 
frequently went to the block. Ventures were 
desperate ; and success achieved its own 
morality. It was a world alien to our own ; an 
angry bitter age full of duplicity and lies. To 
all critics of Shaftesbury so much may be 
granted, but only so long as it is remembered 
that his enemies were no better and no worse. 
Idolatry of the Stuarts is as stupid as the 
denigration of Shaftesbury. 

The first and most important fact about 
Shaftesbury is that he was never at any moment 
of his career an isolated demagogue. He was 
intimately related to that section of the aristo- 
cracy which afierwards brought about the 
Revolution of 1689. Many of them gave him a 
cautious support ; even more approved of his 
attitude to society. He believed that political 





































power should be firmly placed in their hands 
and not in the King’s. The one fundamental 
belief of Shaftesbury’s life was that political 
power should be enjoyed in direct proportion 
to the ownership of property, a view which 
Locke was to immortalize in his Two Treatises 
on Civil Government. A corollary of this, 
equally firmly held by Shaftesbury and by 
. Locke, was that foreign policy should be sub- 
servient to the country’s economic needs. His 
hatred of France was due to the fact that Louis 
XIV’s government was a negation of these two 
principles. Royal absolutism such as Louis’ 
was inimical to the authority of property. 
France also was our greatest commercial rival. 
Shaftesbury’s dislike of Roman Catholicism 
arose from the powerful support which it gave 
to royal absolutism, particularly in France. 
Popery, arbitrary government, France, were 
synonymous. It was this attitude, consistently 
held and resolutely pursued, which brought 
Shaftesbury his wide popularity. But the great 
and powerful in the land trusted him because 
he was one of their own kind ; more clever and 
more venturesome, but absolutely and certainly 
one of themselves ; to them he was no mob- 
stirring demagogue, bent on democracy and the 
destruction of that patriarchal society which 
they cherished. He was their preserver and 
advocate. 

The circumstances of birth had placed 
Shaftesbury firmly in the middle of the 
wealthiest and most aggressive sections of 
English society, a position which he deliber- 
ately consolidated by marriage. His wealth 
was derived from his grand-parents. Sir 
Anthony Ashley confessed to gross peculation 
in the expedition against Cadiz, but he was a 
client of Cecil’s and came to no harm. His loot 
was naturally invested in land and he married 
his only daughter to Sir John Cooper, who was 
as land-hungry as himself and as devoted to the 
increase of his wealth. When Shaftesbury came 
into his inheritance at the age of ten, his vast 
estates situated between Southampton and 
Tewkesbury made him one of the most con- 
siderable landowners in south-west England. 
Whatever his abilities, his wealth singled him 
out for political and social distinction. 

Shaftesbury was quick to realize the value 
of alliance with families as great as his own. 








Buckingham, Cecil, Leicester, the great states- 
men of England before the Civil War, had 
tended to surround themselves with lesser men, 
with clients in the true sense. At seventeen, 
Shaftesbury deliberately suppressed the long- 
ings of romantic love for the sake of the 
daughter of Lord Keeper Coventry, a judicious 
if cold-hearted action which brought him with- 
in the circle of political influence. After her 
death he allied himself with the Cecils and 
Cavendishes by marrying Lady Francis Cecil, 
sister of the Earl of Essex. His third marriage, 
to Margaret Spencer, niece and ward of the 
Earl of Southampton, made him a relation of 
the Russells and Montagues. He married his 
eldest son to a daughter of the Earl of Rutland. 
His nephew was George Savile, afterwards 
Marquess of Halifax. In fact, Shaftesbury was 
related to almost all of those aristocrats who 
invited William of Orange to England and by 
so doing—successfully—achieved their Duke- 
doms. All were not his ardent supporters ; 
many preferred to play a watching game ; but 
he had the bulk of their approval, and without 
it he could never have achieved his dominant 
position in the House of Commons. Many a 
little beggarly corporation returned exclusion- 
ists because such was the wish of its patron. 
It was only by the conglomeration of many 
such interests that parties could be made in the 
seventeenth century. 

Shaftesbury and his relatives were not 
merely landowners. His own estates lay in one 
of the great cloth-producing areas of the 
country, a trade whose fortunes were intimately 
affected by foreign affairs. The slump, caused 
by the Thirty Years War, had been influential 
in attaching many Wiltshire weavers to the 
Parliamentary cause. Had Shaftesbury re- 
mained a royalist in the Civil War, his influence 
in his own country would probably have been 
greatly diminished. But he was more closely 
connected with trade than this. Early in life, 
Shaftesbury had become the owner of sugar 
plantations in the Barbadoes. In 1647, he 
dabbled in the slave trade. In 1663, he became 
a proprietor of South Carolina, for which John 
Locke drafted a constitution. In 1671, he 
acquired the Bahama group ; by 1672 he was 
the largest landowner in Bermuda. He was an 
original director of the Hudson Bay Company, 
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An early print of Shaftesbury’s country seat, St. Giles, Dorset 


attending its meetings assiduously. He pos- 
sessed considerable African interests. He 
advocated illicit trade between America and 
the Spanish Main, in defiance of Spanish regu- 
lations. For Shaftesbury, commerce was as 
vital a part of his wealth as his great estates in 
Gloucestershire and Dorset. In this, too, 
Shaftesbury was exceptional only in the range 
and extent of his interests. Few wealthy noble- 
men kept their wealth solely in land. It was 
their sheet anchor ; the justification of their 
position in society, but for many it was only the 
foundation of their riches. Both Southampton 
and Bedford possessed extensive property in 
London, which boomed after the Great Fire ; 
cloth from their Devonshire estates was still 
sold at the Russells’ back door. This rich variety 
of economic interest broadened the outlook of 
many noblemen, and made them more sym- 
pathetic to the aspirations of London and her 
merchants than to the Court ; and lack of a 
coherent attitude amongst the aristocracy was 
the final undoing of the Stuarts. 

Birth, marriage, economic interest, these 
were strands which tied many of Shaftesbury’s 





followers together ; but more was needed to 
assure the violent support which Shaftesbury’s 
campaign for the exclusion of the Duke of 
York educed. There was, of course, religious 
prejudice. Shaftesbury played remorselessly 
on this theme ; the scare of plots and revolu- 
tions was whipped into hysteria until men lost 
all sense of values. But it was, and remained, 
largely a method of agitation, the means by 
which Shaftesbury thought he could win not 
only political power but also those modifica- 
tions of the constitution which he considered 
desirable. A too close concentration on anti- 
Popery and the problem of exclusion has dis- 
tracted attention from an important and vital 
part of Shaftesbury’s aims, without which he 
could never have secured the support of men 
who had believed in the constitutional experi- 
ments of the Commonwealth. 

Shaftesbury wanted to see political power 
based on Parliament, but not Parliament as it 
then existed ; the possibilities of royal corrup- 
tion were too great. He wished to reform it ; 
he wanted a House of Commons rooted solidly 
on wealth. He demanded a high property- 








qualification for its members and for its voters. 
The machinery of election was to be regularized 
and purified, the expenses being borne not by 
candidates but by a county rate. The liberties 
of the subject were to be protected and, in this, 
Shaftesbury achieved a modest success in the 
passage of the Habeas Corpus Act. Foreign 
policy was to be brought firmly under the con- 
trol of Parliament ; and so were ministers. 
Judges were no longer to be appointed during 
the King’s pleasure. Religious toleration, 
except for Catholics, was avowed. Here was a 
programme, probably the work of Locke as 
well as Shaftesbury, which could command the 
respect of men of goodwill, who believed such a 
programme was as certain to preserve the 
wealth of England as the royal policy was 
liable to destroy it. To them Catholicism could 
only end in subservience to France, by which 
English commerce would be lost. Therefore 
it was imperative, before all else, to secure a 
Protestant succession ; hence, exclusion be- 
came the focal point of battle. The weighty 
support given to Shaftesbury in the Commons 
never for one moment conceived that exclusion 
was all. 

And there was a third element which 
Shaftesbury exploited, an element which must 
be present in all violent political issues—envious 
hatred. The religious hatred has been noted 
time and time again. Certainly there was violent 
religious feeling ; certainly it was important, in 
some ways decisive. But there were other 
hatreds, other envies, which went just as deep. 
There was the country gentry’s hatred of 
London, of sophistication ; their rancour to- 
wards those who enjoyed pension and foreign 
gold. ‘Such an attitude Shaftesbury found 
easy to exploit. Their envy and their hate en- 
abled him to bind the most intractable of all 
political classes to his cause. The support of the 
country gentry was as essential as the support 
of London, of his noble friends and relatives, or 
of the old forces of discontent. His genius lay 
in moulding these divergent groups to a com- 
mon purpose, and in making crystal-clear all 
that was dangerously involved in a Catholic 
King. It was not, as many would have us 
believe, a simple choice of religion. All was 


at stake; the wealth of the country, its 
liberties, the design of life which was being 
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forged in the long struggle with the Crown. 

In the end, the country came to Shaftes- 
bury’s solution, for the Revolution of 1689 
justified all for which he struggled. His failure 
was due to his obstinate insistence on Mon- 


mouth, and to impatience. He should have 
accepted Hialifax’s scheme of limitations. 
Doubtless, they would have been broken, but 
time was needed to prove the full folly of the 
Stuarts. In 1680, the memory of the Civil War 
was too near for men to wish to push the issue, 
if need be, to the decision of the sword. Shaftes- 
bury himself may have been willing to secure 
the consent of the Crown by force, due per- 
haps to fear for his own safety if he lost the 
issue of James’s succession. Certainly he drove 
too recklessly, and too violently, so that, before 
he was outmanoeuvred by the King at Oxford, 
his party was disintegrating. 

For all his failure, Shaftesbury is the most 
important statesman between the Restoration 
and the Revolution, the bridge by which the 
politics of the Civil War and the eighteenth 
century are linked. At no point did Shaftesbury 
toy with republicanism or advocate the destruc- 
tion of the monarchy. He made his effort at 
reform through the constitutional channels 
available to him ; he regarded Parliament as the 
final arbiter of all dynastic or constitutional 
problems. Indeed, his demonstration of the 
power of the Crown so unnerved Charles and 
James that they immediately set to work to 
destroy what qualities of independence it pos- 
sessed, a task which led them on to attack the 
whole political structure of their country, and 
ended in their own ruin. 

From the day Shaftesbury died in exile in 
1683, the tide set sharply against him until he 
has become an object of scorn, ridicule and 
hatred, so that he is the least valued of all great 
English statesmen. Yet, in vision and in courage 
he was incomparable in his generation. But the 
country had to suffer the bitter years of James’s 
reign before the wisdom of his violent opposi- 
tion to Popery and arbitrary designs was learnt. 
He may have been greedy for power, and 
immoral in his methods, but his life was spent 
in preserving the growing might and prosperity 
of his country as well as its privileges and 
liberties. As such, he demands respect and 
honourable treatment. 
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Phillip Stubbes : 
An Elizabethan Puritan 


From Stubbes’s angry “ Anatomie of Abuses,” we get a reveal- 
ing picture of Elizabethan fashions and pastimes, from high-heeled shoes 
to football, and from ruffs to dicing and dancing. 
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A Maypole dance in the time of Charles I 


Stubbes have found their way into school 

text-books, both of them Puritans. There 
is the John Stubbes who had his hand cut off 
for writing a seditious pamphlet against the 
Queen’s projected marriage with the Catholic 
Duke of Anjou. When the sentence had been 
carried out, John Stubbes raised his hat with 
his one remaining hand and cried : “‘ God save 
the Queen!” The other Stubbes, Phillip, 
who may have been a relation,' is remembered 


Ts ELIZABETHANS WITH THE NAME of 


‘Anthony Wood, writing nearly a century after 
the death of Phillip Stubbes, says that he was “ of 
genteel parents”? and “a brother or kinsman of 
John Stubbes ” ; also that he was “ mostly educated 
in Cambridge, but having a restless and hot head, 
left that university, rambled through several parts of 
the nation, and settled for a time in Oxon, particularly 
as I conceive, at Gloster Hall.”” There is no record 
of Phillip Stubbes having taken a degree. 


for his denunciations of football, dancing, 
acting, dicing, swearing, wenching and wear- 
ing ruffs and high-heeled shoes. His Anatomie 
of Abuses is, in fact, an important source of 
evidence upon the more frivolous sides of 
Elizabethan life. 

Stubbes’s description of football, as played 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth I, is one of the 
earliest we possess, and certainly the most 
alarming. ‘“‘ As concerning football playing,” 
he writes, “I protest unto you, it may rather 
be called a friendly kind of fight than a play or 
recreation, a bloody and murdering practise, 
than a fellowly sport or pastime. For, doth not 
every one lie in wait for his adversary, seeking 
to overthrow him, and to prick him on his nose, 
though it be upon hard stones, in ditch or dale, 
in valley or hill, or what place soever it be, he 


All illustrations except the last are from Furnivall’s edition of Stubbes’s ““ Anatomie of Abuses” 
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careth not, so he may have him down ?” 
There was no such thing as a foul, it seems, in 
Elizabethan football ; the pitch might range 
from one parish to another, and there was no 
referee. Stubbes was not alone in his dis- 
approbation ; in Scotland, as well as in England, 
kings had tried to suppress football on the 
grounds that it weakened national defence by 
distracting men from archery. Stubbes further 
objected that it was played upon the Sabbath, 
and there is a grim note of satisfaction in his 
account of the injuries that befell football 
players—“ sometime their necks are broken, 
sometime their backs, sometime their legs, 
sometime their arms, sometime one part thrust 
out of joint . . . sometime their noses gush out 
with blood, sometime their eyes start out.” 
Students of folklore are grateful to Phillip 
Stubbes for his angrily vigorous descriptions 
of May Day ceremonies and morris-dancing. 
About the activities of the Lords of Misrule, 
who were elected to supervise folk-festivities 
at certain seasons of the year, he»writes in such 
detail, and with such excitement, that one 
begins to wonder which side he was really on. 
*“ First, all the wild heads of the parish, con- 
venting together, choose them a ground capi- 
taine (of mischief), whom they ennoble with 
the title of my Lord of Misrule, and him they 
crown with great solemnity, and adopt for their 
king. This king annointed, chooseth .. . 
twenty, forty, three score, or a hundred lusty 
guts like to himself to wait upon his lordly 
majesty, and to guard his noble person. Then 
every one of these his men he investeth with 
his liveries of green, yellow, or some other 
light wanton colour. And as though that were 
not (bawdy) gaudy enough, I should say, they 
bedeck themselves with scarfs, ribbons, and 
laces, hanged all over with gold rings, precious 
stones, and other jewels ; this done, they tie 
about either leg twenty or forty bells, with rich 
handkerchiefs in their hands, and sometimes 
laid a cross over their shoulders and necks, 
borrowed of the most part of their pretty mop- 
sies and loving bessies, for bussing them in the 
dark. Thus all things set in order, then have 
they their hobby horses, dragons, and other 
antics, together with their bawdy pipers and 
thundering drummers, to strike up the devil’s 
dance withall ; then march these heathen com- 





pany towards the church and churchyard, their 
pipers piping, their drummers thundering, 
their stumps dancing, their handkerchiefs 
swinging about their heads like madmen, their 


hobby horses and other monsters skirmishing § 


amongst the throng ; and in this sort they go 
to the church (though the minister be at prayer 
or preaching), dancing and swinging their 
handkerchiefs over their heads, in church, like 
devils incarnate, with such a confused noise 
that no man can hear his own voice.” 

All such celebrations Stubbes regarded as 
pagan, as, in origin, they were. St. Augustine, 
sent by Pope Gregory to convert the heathen 
English, had been advised not entirely to uproot 
their customs, but to associate them, as far as 
possible, with the Christian festivals of Christ- 
mas, Easter and Whitsun. This had been 
largely accomplished ; but there remained one 
festival which the Church had been unable 
either to Christianize or to stamp out, and that 
was May Day. With a sure instinct, Stubbes 
fastened on the Maypole as the great abomina- 
tion. He relates how male and female, young 
and old, went out on May Eve to the woods, 
the mountains or the hills and spent the night 
in merry-making ; and how they brought back 
leafy branches in the morning. ‘“ But their 
chiefest jewel they bring from thence is their 
May pole, which they bring home with great 
veneration, as thus : They have twenty or forty 
yoke of oxen, every ox having a sweet nosegay 
of flowers tied on to the tip of his horns, and 
these oxen draw home this May pole (this 
stingking idol rather), which is covered all over 
with flowers and herbs, bound round about 
with strings, from the top to the bottom, and 
sometime painted with variable colours, with 
two or three hundred men, women and children 
following it with great devotion. And thus 
being reared up, with handkerchiefs and flags 
streaming on the top, they straw the ground 
about, bind green boughs about it, set up 
summer halls, bowers and arbours hard by 
it ; and then fall they to banquet and feast, to 
leap and dance about it, as heathen people did 
at the dedication of their idols, whereof this 
is a perfect pattern, or rather the thing itself. 
I have heard it credibly reported (and that viva 
voce) by men of great gravity, credit and 
reputation, that of forty, three score or a 
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Tavern scene : a revel 


hundred maids going to the wood overnight, 
there have scarcely the third part of them 
returned home again undefiled.” 

The Anatomie of Abuses is cast in the form 
of a dialogue between Philoponus, the mouth- 
piece for Stubbes himself, and Spudeus, who 
merely asks questions and registers surprise. 
Philoponus has been travelling in Ailgna (an 
anagram for Anglia—Stubbes delighted in this 
form of mystification). Spudeus asks him what 
kind of place it is. Loyally, Stubbes makes 
Philoponus reply : ‘A pleasant and famous 
island, immured about with the sea, as it were 
with a wall, wherein the air is temperate, the 
ground fertile, the earth abounding with all 
things, either necessary for man, or needful for 
beast. 

Spup. What kind of people are they that 
inhabit this country ? 

PuiLo. A strong kind of people, audacious, 
bold, puissant, and heroicall, of great mag- 
nanimity, valiancy,and prowess, of an incompar- 
able feature, of an excellent complexion, and in 
all humanitie inferior to none under the sun.” 

Having displayed his patriotism, Stubbes goes 
on to assert that, though God has blessed this 
land above all others with the knowledge of 
His truth, “ there is not a people more corrupt, 
wicked, or perverse, living upon the face of the 
earth.” He then enumerates the different kinds 
of English wickedness : extravagance of dress, 
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the use of cosmetics, “mixed dancing,” 
promiscuity, gluttony, drunkenness, covetous- 
ness, blasphemy, bear-baiting, bull-baiting, 
play-acting, gambling and the reading of lewd 
books—offences that were all the more heinous 
because so many of them were committed on 
the Sabbath day. Few Puritans of his own 
day—and it was an age that excelled in the use 
of superlatives—outdid Stubbes in the violence 
of his attack on such moral misdemeanours. 
For swearing, he thought that death was not 
too great a punishment—‘“ Or,” he adds, “ if 
this be judged too severe, I would wish they 
might have a piece of their tongues cut off, or 
lose some joint : If that be too extreme, to be 
seared in the forehead or cheek with a hot iron, 
engraven with some pretty posie, that they 
might be known and avoided.” For fornica- 
tion he would have the same sentence. 

There was nothing very new in Stubbes’s 
list of sins; the abuses he condemned had 
been denounced by Christian moralists in 
much the same terms, and for much the same 
reasons, for at least fifteen hundred years. 
His attack on women who wore jerkins, a 
“ wanton, lewd kind of attire, proper only to 
man,” would have had the backing of the 
medieval church, for one of the charges against 
Joan of Arc was that she had worn male dress. 
When Stubbes condemned new-fangledness in 
fashions, and, in particular, the wearing of 








silks and satins by the lower orders, he was only 
more emphatically repeating what Henry VII, 
Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth I had already 
laid down in their sumptuary laws. They had 
used three main arguments against extrava- 
gance in dress: first, that it engendered spiritual 
pride ; second, that it wasted the country’s 
wealth ; and third, that it confused distinctions 
of rank and office. The last was an especially 
potent argument for Stubbes ; with what awe 
this Puritan looked up to the aristocracy is em- 
barrassingly clear from the dedicatory notice 
preceding The Anatomie of Abuses. He com- 
mits his book to the protection of Philip, Earl 
of Arundel, “ not only,” he writes, “ for that 
God hath made your honour a lamp of light 
unto the world, a mirror of true nobility, and a 
rare phoenix of integrity and perfection, but 
also hath made you his substitute or viceregent, 
to reform vices, punish abuses, and correct 
sins.” Can Stubbes, one wonders, have been 
unaware that Philip, Earl of Arundel, had in 
youth been notoriously dissolute and—what 
was worse from Stubbes’s point of view—was 
the son and husband of a Catholic, and under 
grave suspicion of being Catholic himself ? 
In 1589, in fact, Arundel was to be condemned 
to death for attending a mass held to pray for 
the success of the Spanish Armada. What he 
thought of The Anatomie is not recorded. 

In his attitude towards the Monarchy, 
Stubbes stands in striking contrast to the 
Puritans of the succeeding century. No 
Elizabethan poet glorified the Virgin Queen in 
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more glowing terms than he. In common with 
most Elizabethan Puritans, he held that all 
royal power derived from God and that armed 
revolt, for whatever reason, was damnable, 
Even tyrants had to be endured; and, if obedi- 
ence to them conflicted with obedience to God, 
passive resistance was the most a subject should 
offer. Doctrinally, this attitude was based on 
the injunction of St. Paul, who told the early 
Christians to be “ in subjection to the powers 
that be.” Politically, it was based upon the 
fact that only the person of Queen Elizabeth 
stood between the Puritan and the danger of a 
Catholic revival, which was the worst evil he 
could imagine. That such a development 
might easily take place, Stubbes and his fellow- 
Puritans were well aware ; for it had happened 
once before, in the reign of Mary Tudor. Only 
after the future of the English Reformation 
had been secured by the execution of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, the defeat of the Armada, and 
the succession of King James VI of Scotland, 
did the English Puritans change their mind 
about the sanctity of sovereigns. 

The Anatomie of Abuses came out in 1583. 
It was an immediate success, and was reprinted 
the same year. Encouraged by the reception 
of the first edition, Stubbes expanded The 
Anatomie by the addition of a second part. 
Though not so lively as the first, this part is of 
interest to the historian, for it is here that 
Stubbes expounds his views on church dis- 
cipline and the proper attitude to be adopted 
to the state. Further editions appeared in 
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Elizabethan costume : women’s ruffs and farthingales, men’s fringed boots 


1584, 1585 and 1595.2 Stubbes’s other works 
are many ; and, though they do not command 
the same interest as The Anatomie, their titles 
are sensational. His first published work was a 
ballad, entitled: “A fearful and terrible 
Example of God’s judgement upon a lewd Fellow, 
who usually accustomed to swear by Gods Blood : 
which may be caveat to all the World that they 
blaspheme not the name of their God by Swear- 
ing.” Stubbes was a great believer in such 
examples of God’s judgement. Another ballad 
followed in the same year, 1581, telling of the 
appearance of the Devil to Joan Bowser at 
Donington in Leicestershire. It concludes with 
this warning : 

“ Abandon, then, out of they streets, all mirth 

and minstrelsye ; 


* The Anatomie was last reprinted in 1877-9 for 
the New Shakspere Society, with selections from 
Stubbes’s other works, and copious notes by F. I. 
Furnivall. These notes are extremely informative, 
and almost as entertaining as the text itself. Dr. 
Furnivall had a pithy style and a clipped (or, as he 
would write it, “‘ clipt ”) form of spelling all his own. 
This edition is now hard to come by. 


No pipers, nor no Dauncers vile, in thee let 
extant be, 

Remember thou thy lately plague, of blayne, of 
Botche, and Bile, 

Whereby thy God did scourge thee once, lest 
synne should thee defile.” 


Of Stubbes’s other devotional works and 
denunciations of sin, the most interesting is, 
perhaps, A Crystal Glasse for Christian Women 
(1591). This is a brief account of the virtues 
and beliefs of his late wife who had died the 
year before, at the age of twenty, after giving 
him a son. Katherine Stubbes, who was mar- 
ried at the age of fifteen, must have been a 
model wife. “ If she saw her husband merry, 
then she was merry ; if he were sad, she was 
sad ; if he were heavy, or passionate, she would 
endevour to make him glad ; if he were angry, 
she would quickly please him, so wisely she 
demeaned herself towards him.” But apart 
from his wife—and Queen Elizabeth—Stubbes 
thought poorly of women. - A Crystal Glasse 
for Christian Women proved even more popular 
than The Anatome. Puritan bridegrooms 
no doubt bought it to give to their prospective 
wives. Interesting in another way is A Perfect 





Pathway to Felicitie, published in 1592 ; this 
is a collection of prayers and meditations for 
all occasions, showing among more amiable 
qualities an almost fanatical hatred of the 
human body. “ Thy clothes being put off,” 
writes Stubbes in a bedtime meditation, 
“meditate thus with thy selfe, Oh what a 
filthie, uncleane and ugglesome carkasse doe 
I beare aboute with me, that for verie shame 
had neede to be covered with garments.” 
“‘ A prayer for when sleepe cometh upon one ” 
strikes an even darker note.—“ My bed doth 
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represent unto me my grave, wherin I must 
once sleepe, and the clothese, the earth, where- 
withal I shall shortly be covered in my sepul- 
chre or grave. And as these flees and gnates do 
bite and gnaw my skinne, so shall the wormes, 
eate and consume the frame of my bodie in the 
dust of the earth when the Lord shall please.” 
In meditations such as these, one feels once 
more how close Stubbes was, in spite of his 
hatred of the Pope, to his papistical and hair- 
shirted predecessors. Born a hundred years 
earlier, he might have become a monk. 
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REGISTER HOUSE, EDINBURGH 


By Laurence Dopson 


Her Majesty’s Register House in Edinburgh 
stands at the end of Princes Street, looking across the 
North Bridge to the Auld Town. Most of those who 
use it are lawyers or their professional searchers. 
Yet here is a vast source for any history student. 
Among the State Papers are treaties, from that 
between Robert the Bruce and Haakon V of Norway 
in 1312 down to that between Queen Elizabeth I’s 
representatives and the Lords of Congregation in 
1560 ; and, of course, there is the Scottish duplicate 
of the Treaty of Union, 1707. The Minutes of the 
Commissioners who negotiated the Union are pre- 
served here, too. In the Register of Deeds, which is 
still being added to at the rate of 140 volumes a year, 
are the marriage contracts of James III and Margaret 
of Denmark (by which Orkney and Shetland were 
transferred from Danish rule), of Mary Queen of 
Scots and Bothwell (1567), and of James VI (I of 
England) and Anne of Denmark. This Register 
also contains the Act of Separation and Deed of 
Demission which formalized the secession from the 
Church of Scotland led by Dr. Thomas Chalmers in 
1842. 
Scotland, however, has suffered grievous loss in 
her national archives. Edward I of England, in his 
capacity as arbitrator of the claimants to the throne 
of Scotland after the death of the Maid of Norway, 
ordered the records to be delivered up to him at 
Berwick Castle. Many subsequently disappeared— 
a schedule drawn up in 1282 and now in the Public 
Record Office in London shows the extent of the 
Scottish national records prior to this. The second 
serious loss was in Cromwellian times. Despite 
opposition, the Protector in 1651 had the Scottish 
archives transported to the Tower of London. Some 
were returned in 1657, and others were lost at sea, 
when on their way back in 1660. An amendment to 
the Act of Union, inserted by the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, stipulated that the “‘ Records of Parliament, 
and all other Records Rolls and Registers what- 
somever both publick and private generall and 
particular and warrands thereof continue to be 
keeped as they are in that part of the United Kingdom 
now called Scotland and that they shall so remain in 
all tyme coming, notwithstanding the Union.” Yet 
it would not be right to ascribe all gaps in Scottish 
records to the “ auld enemies ” ; some have dis- 
appeared through inefficient custody in Scotland. 

From 1689 H.M. Register House was housed in 
“two laigh rooms under the Inner Session House.” 
“A Memoriall anent the Records of Scotland,” 
1740, reported them to be in “ very bad condition.” 
The Convention of Royal Burghs in 1752 decided 
that a proper repository should be provided, but 
the foundation stone of the present Register House 
was Loan laid until 1774 ; the Back Dome was added 
in 1871. 

The Back Dome houses the vast collection of 
egal documents, described in Archives by Sir James 
Fergusson, Keeper of the Records of Scotland, as 
“a practically unworked mine of legal, social and 
economic history.”’ Apart from pleadings, memorials 
and proofs, they include the examinations of witness- 
es (sometimes recording their actual verbal expres- 


sions and dialect), maps and plans. ‘‘ The wealth 
which here awaits the historian is systematically 
arranged and accessible: it is unknown chiefly 
because the Scottish Record Office has never pos- 
sessed a sufficient staff to index it,’’ wrote Sir James. 
In addition to the records of the Court of Session 
there are those of the High Court of Admiralty 
which functioned from the middle of the seventeenth 
century to 1830, of the Jury Court (1815-1830), and 
of the Courts of Teinds, which was concerned with 
the salaries of ministers after the Reformation. 
Certain records of sheriff courts have been deposited 
under a clause in the Public Records (Scotland) Act, 
1937. From the fifteenth century the practice was 
adopted of recording in a notarial instrument the act 
of giving sasine or possession of land by placing earth 
and stone from the property in the hands of the new 
owner in the presence of witnesses, and the Register 
House has many notaries’ protocol books: the 
Register of Sasines was instituted in 1617. Trans- 
actions in property are still recorded in the same 
Register, which today increases at the rate of about 
g0o0 volumes a year. 

Estates forfeited after the Jacobite Rebellions of 
1715 and 1745 were administered by Commissioners 
under the Scottish Court of Exchequer. The 
Minutes of the Commissioners, 1718-48, and other 
documents up to 1820, are invaluable to the economic 
and local historian, because the .Commissioners 
played an important part in introducing new agri- 
cultural methods into the Highlands. Incidentally, 
part of the money from the estates was applied to 
the erection of the present Register House. 

It is, of course, impossible to indicate all the types 
of records in Register House. Besides those men- 
tioned they include, to take random examples, the 
names of the King’s household servants at Holyrood, 
the accounts of the working of the silver mines at 
Hilderston (1608-13), Orkney rentals of the period 
1636-1667, eighteenth-century Post Office records, 
and the archives of the Women’s Voluntary Service 
in Scotland, 1941-6. Among documents of a per- 
sonal nature there is the account for the recovering, 
embalming and interring the remains of the Marquis 
of Montrose in 1661. The Burgh Registers (Scotland) 
Act, 1926, provided for the transmission of burgh 
registers of sasines, and the 1937 Act also empowered 
town councils, if they wished, to deposit their 
minutes and other records. Among the burgh 
records recently transferred are those of Dunbar, 
Dumberline, Haddington, Musselburgh and St. 
Andrews. Some of the great families have also 
deposited their muniments. 

So far as historians are concerned, the potentiali- 
ties of the Scottish Record Office were thus summed 
up by the Keeper : “ There would be much less 
nonsense written about the history of Scotland... 
if the authors would recognize that no writer in any 
part of that field can claim to have completed his 
research without seeking in the Register House the 
light which its stores can cast on his subject.””? 


1] wish to thank Sir James Fergusson for his kind assistance 
and co-operation. 
Notes for Students will be found on page 289 
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A HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH CORONATION 


by P. E. SCHRAMM 


translated by L. G. WickHAM LEGG 18s. net 


‘ 


. will rank as an essay of permanent value on the growth and development of the English 
Constitution . . . ’—Observer 


‘ 


. this is the outstanding work on the subject . . .’—The Times 


. + » quite unapproached by any other author who has entered the field . . .’—Times Literary Supplement 


OLIVER CROMWELL 


AND THE RULE OF THE PURITANS IN ENGLAND 
by SIR CHARLES FIRTH 
now issued in the World’s Classics with an Introduction by G. M. Younc 
Double volume 7s. 6d. net 


Not until the beginning of the present century was a sufficient mass of documents and personal corre- 
spondence assembled to make possible a just and balanced account of Cromwell’s life. Sir Charles Firth’s 
biography, first published in 1907, presents such an account, and in the half century that has passed since 
it was written, it has become generally recognized as a standard work. 


THE ENGLISH VILLAGE 
by W. P. BAKER 
(Home University Library) 6s. net 


* This book,’ says Mr. Baker in his Introduction, ‘ is intended for all those—whether they live in the town 
or the country—who wish to understand English village life today, its special characteristics and its peculiar 
problems.’ To this end the author first discusses the general size, shape, and character of English villages, 
and then considers those who live in them and what their work is, and the various institutions which help 
to make the village a community—such as the churches, the Women’s Institutes, and the public-houses. 
The educational facilities available to villagers (with special mention of the Village Colleges in Cambridge- 
shire) are discussed, and also the various local government bodies. from the parish council to the county 
council, as they affect the village. Mr. Baker is concerned with covering, as far as possible, every issue of 
every edition, and notes on each edition deal with its production and publication and any special relevant 
problems. There is a general introduction to the whole subject. All title-pages are reproduced in full size 
(some forty-one in all), as well as prospectuses for first editions, ‘ thumb-mark ’ receipts, and certain of the 
woodcuts 
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THE BACKGROUND TO HISTORY 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, VOLUME II, 
1042-1189, edited by David C. Douglas and 
George W. Greenaway, 1,014 pp. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 80s.) 

As historical studies have progressed in this 
country during the last hundred years, and 
particularly since the great editorial achieve- 
ments of William Stubbs, they have been 
marked by increasing specialization on the part 
of scholars in the study of original chronicles, 
charters, pipe-rolls and public records of all 
kinds. It is common knowledge how widely 
this research-work has helped to supplement, 
and often correct, the views of the great narra- 
tive historians of the immediate past. But it is 
not so well understood that, in the educational 
field, this development has had its disadvantages. 

Much specialist work today consists in 
commentaries upon documents that are seldom 
readily accessible—or, if they are, may fre- 
quently be written in languages that the general 
student of history cannot be expected to read 
with ease. Even when their English is com- 
paratively modern, the general student is faced 
with the problem of relating the importance of 
individual records to the vast mass of docu- 
ments contemporary with them, and with 
which he may well be unfamiliar. One result 
of this has been a growing divergence of 
interest between the general student, whether 
in sixth forms, at universities, or outside the 
academies, and the researcher into actual his- 
torical records. More and more, the general 
student has come to rely on the specialist’s 
interpretation of basic evidence, which may be 
partial or even tendentious, without having the 
means to check his mentor’s references. 

To remedy this state of affairs, Messrs. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode have launched the present 
notable publishing venture. Under the general 
editorship of Professor David Douglas of 
Bristol University, twelve volumes of English 
Historical Documents are to appear, covering 
twelve distinct periods in English history from 
A.D. §00 down to 1914 ; in addition, a thirteenth 
volume will be devoted to American colonial 
documents up to the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary War. Containing all the principal acts 
and charters that mark the stages by which the 


government of this country has “ broadened 
down from precedent to precedent,” this series 
will also include extracts from numerous 
chronicles, pipe-rolls, diaries, letters and 
archives (private and public), illustrating the 
political, administrative, judicial, ecclesiastical, 
social and economic problems that have 
characterized each successive age. Wherever 
necessary, these documents are to be translated 
from their originals ; introductions, and an 
extensive apparatus of notes and bibliographies 
are also supplied. When the project is com- 
pleted, the general student will have at his dis- 
posal not only a first-rate collection of well- 
indexed sources, ranging over fourteen cen- 
turies, but also a body of expert guidance on 
how and where to pursue his interests into 
specialist fields. 

Volume II in the series, which deals with 
the reigns of Edward the Confessor, the 
Norman Kings, and Henry II, is the first to be 
published, and it admirably fulfils its editors’ 
purposes. Here are some 300 entries, com- 
prising narrative history, appreciations of 
character, and accounts of royal administration, 
the work of the sheriffs, judicial organization, 
royal finance, the Church’s position, agrarian 
society, Anglo-Norman feudalism, and the 
development of town-life. Nearly one hundred 
pages are devoted to parallel extracts from the 
three variant versions of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle (1042-1154). The Chronicle’s 
accounts of the critical events of 1066, and of 
the stages by which the Conqueror ruthlessly 
superimposed a small Norman aristocracy upon 
the institutions of Anglo-Saxon England, are 
supplemented by extracts from Norman nar- 
ratives. To complete the picture of this turning 
point in English history, the whole of the sur- 
viving Bayeux Tapestry is reproduced in 
seventy-nine plates. A further fifty pages are 
given to the surprisingly objective History of 
William of Newburgh, which was probably 
compiled in the reign of Richard I. The 
remarkable Dialogue of the Exchequer is given 
in full ; composed by Richard fitz Nigel, Bishop 
of London and treasurer of the Exchequer 
under Henry II, this work describes in detail 
the functioning of a great department of state 











THE 
BRITISH POLITICAL TRADITION 


General Editors 
ALAN BULLOCK and F. W. DEAKIN 


Sixth title just published 


THE CONCEPT OF 
EMPIRE 
BURKE TO ATTLEE 1774-1947 
Edited by George Bennett 


A remarkable selection of extracts from 
contemporary documents, speeches, etc., 
illustrating the consistency of British poli- 
tical thought on the Empire and its relation 
to Britain. 18s. net 


Previously published 

THE DEBATE ON THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION, 1761-1783. Eidted by MAx BELOFF 16s. net 
THE DEBATE ON THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION, 1789-1799, 

Edited by ALFRED CoBBAN. 18s. net 
BRITAIN AND EUROPE: PITT TO 
CHURCHILL, 1793-1940. 


Edited by James Jo... 16s. net 
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F. R. Cowell 


An introduction to Professor Pitirim 
Sorskin’s striking approach to the philo- 
sophy of history. 

‘A valuable introduction to an inexhaustible 
subject.” C. Vv. WEDGWOOD. 21s. net 


THE AGE OF DRAKE 


James A. Williamson 


‘A strong, sober, magisterial, and yet most 
stirring book. This single volume is the best 
epitome yet written of all modern know- 
ledge regarding an unforgettable generation 
of ideal and achievement.’ KEITH G. FEILING. 
Third edition 25s. net 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
OF MODERN BRITAIN 


Sir David Lindsay Keir 


With a long and important new chapter the 
Master of Balliol has now extended his 
standard work to 1951. 


Fifth edition April 25s. net 
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in the twelfth century. Thirty-nine entries, covering 
seventy-five pages, trace the course of the cele- 
brated dispute between Henry II and Thomas 
Beckett, culminating in dramatic accounts by eye- 
witnesses of his martyrdom at the hands of the five 
knights. Among social and economic documents, 
the Domesday survey naturally takes pride of place ; 
in the section devoted to it, evidence is given of how 
the survey was compiled and extracts from similar 
inquests are quoted, as well as from Domesday itself. 

These details give but a small idea of the scope 
of this volume ; for, as the editors remark, the 
coming of the Normans, and the consolidation of 
their monarchy under Henry II, occupy a period in 
English history that is extremely well documented, 
It remains only to congratulate the editors on their 
long and excellent introduction, which offers much 
more than a guide to the records that follow. In it 
Professor Douglas and Mr. Greenaway have pro- 
vided a valuable summary of the trends of the time, 
and given many illuminating biographical sketches, 
both here and in the notes, of the monarchs and 
bishops by whom the Norman scene was dominated. 

A. Hi. 


LUCKY COUNTY 


ENGLISH HISTORY FROM ESSEX SOURCES. Vol. I, 1550- 
1750. By A. C. Edwards ; Vol. II, 1750-1900. 
By A. F. J. Brown. (Essex Record Office. 15s. 
each.) 

Remembering my own childhood, I always 
assumed that children would be fascinated by local 
history if they were fortunate enough to be taught it. 
The experience of the wisest history master that I 
know runs clean to the contrary. He tells me that it 
was impossible to interest the young boys of his 
school in their local history. They cannot believe 
that Romans, Saxons and Danes once walked the 
mean industrial streets of their midland town. They 
can be shown the grey heaps of Roman masonry, the 
Saxon brickwork high in the church tower ; the 
Danish names of their streets and families can be 
explained ; but to no purpose. Their imagination 
refuses to be caught. Yet tell them of stone-age men, 
Sumerians, Egyptians, Cretans and Hittites, and 
they are enrapt. They adopt them at once ; draw 
them ; act them. These peoples are absorbed as 
easily as cowboys and red Indians into their imagina- 
tive life, which seems to need a crude and vivid 
stimulus. 

The poetry which is evoked by mundane and 
commonplace historical facts ; initials and date 
worked in flint in a Norfolk barn ; a bill of a long 
dead schoolboy ; the rough map of a Tudor peasant ; 
the littered rubbie of a deserted village—the poetry 
of these things can only be savoured by a sophis- 
ticated and tutored imagination, for it depends on a 
highly acute consciousness of time. This is denied 
a child ; his life is timeless. But the first powerful 
feelings of regret for the irrecoverable past are a 
common feature of late adolescence. At a time when 
the vivid reality of history should be satisfying deep 
emotional needs, the wretched adolescent is being 
stuffed with generalizations about political , economic 
and military history. Trying to decide, poor devil, 
whether the Revolution deserves the epithet 
“ Glorious” or what the Restoration restored ; 
whether John’s reputation is ill-deserved, or what 
caused the Industrial Revolution. For these they 
must learn the conventional answers of small or no 
historical worth ; embroider them with little personal 
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twists of style in the hopes of making their dreary 
offerings palatable to university examiners. That 
any imagination can survive unimpaired is a tribute 
to the irrepressible ebullience of the human spirit. 
But not without a great waste ; there must be a score 
who have perished on this desert food for one who 
survives. 

It is in the sixth form that local history with its 
reality and humanity can play its most effective rdle. 
The gain in enthusiasm will be well worth the risk 
of throwing overboard some lessons in conventional 
history. The adolescents’ imagination can be given 
the nourishment it needs. They will perceive that 
at all times and in all places there were men and 
women like themselves, with the same hopes, the 
same despairs, sustained in times as dangerous, and 
as forlorn, by the two anodynes of love and work. 
Since kings and heroes have been abolished, history 
has lacked humanity ; local history, well taught, can 
bring it back. 

Teaching needs books. Once more the liveliest 
of our Record Offices has come to the fore. Essex 
is a lucky county. In F. G. Emmison they have a 
rare phenomenon, an archivist with a creative mind. 
It is only natural that he should have drawn around 
him a body of devoted men and women, as keen and 
as adventurous as himself..The work that he and his 
assistants are doing is a model for record offices, and 
of national importance. These two volumes by A. C. 
Edwards and A. F. J. Brown are excellent value. 
They will appeal to the general reader as much as the 
teacher, but it is the teachers who should beg, borrow 
or steal.these books. Whether they live in Rutland, 
Radnor or Ross, they will be able to use them for 
their own local history teaching. If they purloin 
only half the ideas and a quarter of the documents, 
their reputations for originality will soar. Whether 
they use Edwards’s method of seeing national events 
through local eyes, or Brown’s way of illustrating 
social and economic development by local example, 
there will be a great increase in that sense of human 
reality without which history must remain a waste 
of arid and pedantic scholarship. J. H. Pius. 


TOM BROWN, SOCIALIST 


THOMAS HUGHES. The Life of the Author of Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays. By Edward C. Mack and 
W.H. G. Armytage. (Ernest Benn. 30s.) 302 pages. 
It is an amazing fact that Tom Hughes, author of 

the most famous schoolboy novel, defender of trade 

unions and co-operatives, champion of ill-treated 
negroes, and pioneer of Anglo-American friendship, 
has so far had no biographer. 

Now suitable amends have been made. An 
American interested in British public schools, and 
an Englishman with an astonishing knowledge of 
nineteenth-century working class history, have col- 
laborated to produce this excellent life. The main 
source of their material is the collection of the 
previously unused papers belonging to Hughes’ son 
in Topeka, Kansas. The book often exhibits what I 
suspect is a trans-Atlantic flair for pin-pointing the 
Picturesque and significant. What, however, is 
likely to arouse most controversy are the authors’ 
views of the English nineteenth-century public 
schoolboy as pictured by Hughes, manly, eager to 
co-operate with others in waging war for the right 
as he saw it, though more pugnacious than charitable, 
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with limited cultural interests and no technical train- 
ing. He found himself less and less at home in the 
new industrial and commercial age and was tempted, 
unlike Hughes himself, to take up a wrong-headed 
imperialism. In 1879 Hughes tried to construct for 
these displaced Tom Browns an ideal community in 
Tennessee where they could live a healthy open-air 
life of their own. But the experiment, described 
with a kindly irony, ended in disaster. Hughes, 
indeed, is shown throughout his life as a somewhat 
gullible idealist, founding or supporting forms of 
association which usually flourished for a season only. 
On the other hand, without the assistance of Hughes 
who in 1865 became a kind of working man’s M.P. 
for Lambeth, the enabling legislation for co-operatives 
and trade unions, which was then usually championed 
by men of eccentric views and angular personality, 
might never have been passed. 

If, indeed, there is a criticism to be made of this 
biography, it is perhaps that Hughes is not sufficiently 
seen against the background of his own age. Was 
he quite the ordinary Victorian that the authors 
seem to suggest ? Most of his ancestors were Tory 
squires and parsons, though his father, a minor 
literary figure, sent him to be educated at Rugby, 
in spite of disapproving of Arnold’s politics. Break- 
ing with his Tory rural background, Hughes 
gradually became a convinced Liberal. At the same 
time, living in unorganized and expanding cities, 
he had a strange nostalgia for the organic com- 
munity life of the English countryside. The mixture 
of this nostalgia with Liberal reforming zeal, gave him 
a clearer insight into the future problems of the new 
world of industry than either the theoretically 
minded utilitarians or the embittered rustic Tories. 
He always liked to feel he was fighting for the 
wronged underdog. But the underdogs he supported 
often tended to finish on the winning side. When 
this happened, Hughes was generally disappointed 
with the result. The producer co-operatives, which 
had appealed to the displaced craftsmen, were to a 
great extent ignored by later working men who, 
largely because of the efforts of Hughes and his 
friends on their behalf, began to feel their own 
power. Again, the athleticism which Hughes 
advocated for a society which he saw was increasingly 
divorced from the traditional rustic sports became so 
over-emphasized as to arouse his disapproval. 

The same tendency can be seen in Hughes’ 
relationship to America. He loved the small-town, 
rural-minded Americans whose home-spun wisdom 
was like that of his friend J. R. Lowell. And he 
eagerly championed their cause when they were 
involved in war with the, at first, seemingly vic- 
torious and aristocratic South ; in England he fought 
their battle against the British upper classes who 
were for the most part pro-Southerner and anti- 
American. However, he was not to feel entirely 
happy about some of the later post-war develop- 
ments in the North. 

In his old age Hughes more and more turned to 
his religion. But here, too, he held an unconven- 
tional position. ‘“* Panic-stricken folk,” he wrote to 
his wife in 1859, were of the belief that the Church 
of England was “ suddenly going to blow up and 
disappear.”” Hughes, inspired by Arnold and F. D. 
Maurice, managed to steer his way between the 
obscurantism of the early Tractarians and Evan- 
gelicals, and the scepticism of the liberals, drawing 
the unsophisticated to him by his own simple down- 
to-earth Christianity. 
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Hughes, therefore, is not only of interest as the 
advocate of a special kind of co-operative society. 
Indeed, the authors seem to me unjust to those of a 
later generation who were sceptical of Hughes’ 
solutions and advocated large measures of state and 
municipal socialism. This programme appears to 
them as almost unchristian, though many Christian 
Socialists of a later generation were, in fact, Fabians. 
Today, a reading of Hughes’ life raises the perhaps 
more interesting question—how will those of a con- 
servative caste of mind, with a nostalgia for the 
liberal private enterprise of the nineteenth century, 
yet brought up in an increasingly socialized society, 
react to the problems of our future ? . Such men 
are likely to play a part comparable to that of Tom 
Hughes, who courageously and persistently main- 
tained points of view which cut right across many of 
the most bitter, yet also most sterile, conflicts of the 
nineteenth century. 

NEVILLE MASTERMAN. 


IRON DYNASTY 


DYNASTY OF IRON FOUNDERS : THE DARBYS AND 
COALBROOKDALE. By Arthur Raistrick. (Longmans. 
30s.) 

Next to Boulton and Watt, the series of Quaker 
partnerships known as the Coalbrookdale Company, 
owning a complex of foundries, blastfurnaces, forges 
and mines, is probably the most famous industrial 
firm in the economic history of eighteenth-century 
Britain. A study of its directors, their achievements 
and their family interconnections, on the scale of 
Dr. Raistrick’s book, has long been awaited. Although 
he gives some account of the whole two hundred and 
fifty years of the firm’s history, Dr. Raistrick rightly 
concertrates on the most interesting and important 
period, that from 1699 to the Great Exhibition of 
1851, when the Coalbrookdale Company “ turning 
out 2,000 tons of finished iron per week, ... was... 
in actual production, the largest foundry in the 
world.”’ In spite of gaps in the business records, 
which are now somewhat dispersed, Dr. Raistrick 
has been largely successful in piecing together a con- 
nected story, with the help of printed sources and 
the available Darby and Reynolds family papers. 
The book is well mapped and lavishly illustrated ; 
it includes reproductions of water colours and draw- 
ings of Coalbrookdale by Joseph Farington, John 
Sell Cotman, Thomas Rowlandson and John Piper. 

Abraham Darby I’s transfer of his “‘ pot and kettle 
foundry ” from Bristol to Shropshire in 1707-8 was 
to have revolutionary effects on the iron trade. By 
1709 he had mastered the essentials of the problem, 
which had baffled British metallurgists for a century 
or more, by smelting iron ore with coke to produce 
a metal sufficiently good to be used commercially 
in the foundry—although, as Dr. Raistrick clearly 
shows, further improvements by his successors and 
others were necessary before “‘ pitcoal’’ iron could 
be used in other branches of the trade. Because of 
its skill in cylinder production, the Company played 
an important part in the development of the New- 
comen steam engine in the mid-eighteenth century, 
and, in spite of its Quaker character, turned out over 
2,000 cannon between 1739 and 1748. Dr. Raistrick 
stresses the impossibility of separating “‘ in any of its 
leaders, their character and habit as Friends from 
their outlook and actions as employers and works 
managers.” It was not merely a Quaker oligarchy 
ruling in a spirit of benevolent paternalism ; to some 
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extent the concern formed a religious community, 
for many of the manual workers were Friends. At 
various times, the partners built cottages and schools 
for their people, subsidized the sale of flour in time 
of dearth, laid out pleasant country walks in the 
vicinity, and aided the local Literary and Scientific 
Institution. 

The spirit in which the enterprise was conducted 
is well illustrated by the reported remarks of one of 
the owners, Miss Hannah Darby, when Adam 
Luccock brought her the news of the great blast- 
furnace explosion of 1801 : 

**Ts there anyone hurt, Adam ?”’ she said ; 

I said ‘“‘ No ma’am, there’s nobody hurt, but the 
furnace and blowing mill, the pool dam and the 
buildings are all gone.” “‘ Oh, I am so thankful,” 
she said “‘ never mind the buildings so no one’s 
hurt ” and they all looked as pleased, if you'll 
believe me, as if they had found a new vein of coal 
in the Dawley Fields instead of having lost an 
estate in Coalbrookdale. 

While it is doubtful whether a more compre- 
hensive technological history of the works will ever 
be published, Dr. Raistrick does not deal adequately 
with some aspects of the business which would have 
been of more general interest to economic historians. 
The Company’s financial problems in the late eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries, which were 
admittedly complex, are not very clearly analysed. 
There is confusion between the Shrewsbury Bank of 
the 1790’s (p. 221) in which Richard Reynolds was a 
partner, and the Wellington Bank founded by his 
son Joseph in 1805 (p. 227). The account given of 
John Wilkinson’s cannon- and _ cylinder-boring 
machines (pp. 149, 152) would have benefited from 
a reference to Mr. E. A. Forward’s article on the 
subject in the Transactions of the Newcomen Society, 
vol. V (1924-25). Some confusion, too, might have 
been saved if Dr. Raistrick had included a note that 
up to 1752 the Quaker “ first month” was March 
and not January. Finally, no mention is made of the 
anonymous and amusing Lauterdale (1873), which 
must be the only three-decker novel written around 
an iron works. 

W. H. CHALONER. 


THE OLD BISHOP IN PETTICOATS 


HANNAH MORE. By M. G. Jones. (Cambridge 

University Press. 27s. 6d.) 

Hannah More’s literary works are dead, and Dr. 
Jones wisely does not try to resuscitate them. It is 
hard to believe that her Sacred Dramas, her tracts 
and treatises, and her one novel, written “ to raise 
the tone of that mart of mischief (the circulating 
library) and to counteract its corruption” were 
best-sellers. 

This new life of Hannah More, however, reminds 
us how lively are her letters, how important her part 
in the Evangelical movement and how outstanding 
her educational work. She was an enthusiastic 
letter-wr_ter, like other members of that small but 
not exclusive circle of writers and artists that in- 
cluded, Johnson, Garrick, Reynolds, the Blue 
Stockings, the Burneys, Horace Walpole. They 
welcomed newcomers with literary or artistic promise, 
even such oddities as the Poetical Milkwoman or the 
Ettrick Shepherd. When Hannah More first came 
to London she had written very little and had no 
family influence, yet within a few weeks she was 
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invited to the most fashionable parties and assemblies. 
Though new authors were welcomed the circle 
remained intimate. The friends constantly met 
together and wrote to each other, discussing every 
new book as it appeared, speculating on the author- 
ship of the latest anonymous work, with a quick eye 
for foibles or absurdities, and sometimes with an 
acid pen, but always urbane and usually witty. 

Some of the most interesting passages in Hannah 
More’s letters are those which refer to her religious 
beliefs. Dr. Jones points out that there was no 
sudden conversion in Hannah’s life, but that her 
naturally serious outlook was intensified and fruc- 
tified by her contact with the Evangelicals. The 
older woman greatly admired the ‘‘ Clapham set.” 
She shared in Wilberforce’s Abolition campaign, 
and in return received warm support for her own 
philanthropic enterprises, but she could never quite 
accept the Calvinism of the Evangelicals and she 
remained independent in her views. It seems 
strange to us now that such a staunch Churchwoman 
and critic of enthusiasm should have been accused 
of Methodism, but Dr. Jones is a reliable guide 
through the intricacies of eighteenth-century religious 
thought and succeeds in making clear many of the 
more obscure points in the Blagdon controversy, 
that bitter conflict between the curate of Blagdon 
and the master of Hannah’s local school, in which 
Hannah was involved. Dr. Jones writes of the 
religious beliefs of the time with great insight and 
quiet sympathy. The schools Hannah founded on 
the Mendips were a real advance on either the 
Sunday schools or the Schools of Industry, for in 
them teaching the children to read and write was a 
primary objective and not merely a_ subsidiary 
activity. The evening readings for adults, though 
they were accused of resembling the class discipline 
of the Methodists, were a useful experiment in a 
very backward neighbourhood. 

There have been many biographies and sketches 
of Hannah More, but Dr. Jones’s scholarly and 
comprehensive work might well be final. We are 
grateful to her for not inflicting on the reader any 
condescension or facetiousness. She is always fair 
and sympathetic towards a writer who has inspired 
fulsome praise and violent abuse. 

BETsy RODGERS. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir, WHEN THE ICE MELTED 


I have read the Marquis de Custine’s book on 
Russia with interest [mentioned in the Foreword to 
our March issue]. It is a stimulating book, but in one 
respect it is a dangerous one. Between 1854 and 1917 
Russia went through a period of rapid transforma- 
tion, only to come back now to a new total state 
despotism which bears many resemblances to the 
Russia of Nicholas the Cudgel. The danger is that 
people will miss the Russia of aspiration and trans- 
formation that lies in between and will imagine that 
the ice never melted at all and will therefore never 
melt in the future either. 

Yours, etc., 
BERTRAM D. WOLFE, 
New York. 
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SIR, MACAULAY ON THE BOYNE 

In your March issue Mr. C. R. N. Routh ques- 
tions my remark in the review of Colonel A. H. 
Burne’s The Battlefields of England about Macaulay’s 
knowledge of the Boyne. I was led to doubt that 
Macaulay had visited the terrain by the note Vol. III, 
p. 635 (1st Edition) and the account of the attack on 
pp. 630-1. It is curious that no attempt is given to 
explain the strange behaviour of the defenders. An 
examination of the river and its banks gives some 
explanation of the general idea of the defence and 
the necessity for Hamilton’s body of men to plunge 
into the river. 

Yours, etc., 
S. M. Toyne, 
Ware, Herts. 
NOTE 

In Nicholas Lane’s article entitled The Fathers of 
English Banking on page 193 of the March issue, the 
date 1775 was given as marking the first entry of a 
member of the Coutts family into the Bank. This 
should be 1755, when James Coutts was taken into 
partnership upon his marriage to Mary Peagrim, 
On pages 194 and 195, the acknowledgements against 
the illustrations should read “* By courtesy of Messrs. 
Coutts & Co.,” as the Bank is not a limited company. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


A. H. BURNE, LT.-COL., D.S.o. Author of Lee, Grant 
and Sherman ; The Art of War on Land ; The Battle- 
fields of England, etc. Contributed Generalship in the 
First Civil War, 1642 44, April 1951. 


SYDNEY CARTER. Sometime Domus Exhibitioner in 
Modern History, Balliol College. Edited Walton’s 
Lives (Falcon Educational Press, 1950). Other publica- 
tions include sections on Sports and Pastimes in 
Life under the Tudors (Falcon Educational Press, 
1950) and Life under the Stuarts (Falcon Educational 
Press, 1951). 


J. H. PLUMB, PH.D. Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge and University Lecturer in 
History. Author of England in the 18th Century, etc. 
Contributed articles to previous issues on Sir Robert 
Walpole, The Earl of Chatham, The Niger Quest and 
The Search for the Nile. 


ERIC ROBSON. Senior Lecturer in History, Man- 
chester University ; contributed in 1952: The 
American Revolution Reconsidered ; The American 
War of Independence Reconsidered : Lord North ; 
and in February, 1953, Lord George Germain. 


STEVEN WATSON. Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and a University Lecturer in Modern History. 
During the war, and immediately afterwards, suc- 
cessively private secretary to Lord Hyndley, Major 
Gwilym Lloyd George and Mr. Shinwell at the 
Ministry of Fuel. Joint author (with W. C. Costin) 
of the Law and Working of the Constitution, two 
volumes of documents, 1660-1914. Now engaged 
upon the volume on George III in the Oxford History 
of England. 


JON MANCHIP WHITE. Graduate of Schools of 
Egyptology and Prehistoric Archaeology, Cambridge; 
extension lecturer, University of London ; author of 
Ancient Egypt, 1952. Contributed The Reign of 
Queen Hatshepsut, December 1952. 
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NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


PHILLIP STUBBES, AN ELIZABETHAN PURITAN, by 
Sydney Carter. P. Stubbes : Anatomy of the Abuses 
in England in Shakspere’s youth, A.D. 1583. Edited 
by F. J. Furnivall. New Shakspere Society, 1867-82; 
M. M. Knappen : Tudor Puritanism, University of 
Chicago Press, 1939 ; P. A. Scholes : The Puritans 
and Music, Oxford University Press, 19343; L. 
Whistler : The English Festivals, Heinemann, 1947. 


THE FIRST EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, by J. H. Plumb. 
W. D. Christie : The First Earl of Shaftesbury (1871); 
L. F. Brown : The First Earl of Shaftesbury (1933) ; 
D. Ogg : England in the reign of Charles II (1934) ; 
K. Feiling : History of the Tory Party (1924) ; Sir 
John Pollock : The Popish Plot (revised edition 1944); 
O. Browning : Thomas, Earl of Danby (1944-51) ; 
O. Browning : Parties and Party Organization in the 
reign of Charles II, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 1948. 


BRITISH COLONIZATION IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY, by Eric Robson. S. E. Morison and H. S. 
Commager : The Growth of the American Republic, 
vol. i, 4th edn. Oxford, 1950 ; J. H. Parry : Europe 
and a Wider World, 1415-1715, London, 1949 ; 
G. L. Beer: The Origins of the British Colonial 
System, 1578-1660, N.Y., 1908 ; J. A. Williamson : 
A Short History of British Expansion, vol. i, The Old 
Colonial Empire, 3rd edn., London, 1947; C. E. 
Carrington : The British Overseas, Cambridge, 1950. 


THE BUDGET AND THE LORDS : THE CRISIS OF 1909- 
11, by Steven Watson. The best general account of 
these years is the epilogue to Halévy’s History of the 
English People in the 19th Century. Further details 
may be found in the biographies of leading figures, 
which happen to be of high general standard. Par- 
ticularly useful are: J. A. Spender: Life of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman ; Spender and Asquith : 
Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith, and Lord Oxford 
and Asquith’s own books of recollections ; Tom 
Jones: Lloyd George; G. H. Bell: Archbishop 
Davidson ; Lord Newton : Life of Lord Lansdowne ; 
Lord Crewe : Life of Lord Rosebery ; B. Dugdale : 
Balfour ; W. S. Blunt: My Diaries. 1888-1914 ; 
L. Masterman : Life of Masterman. 


REGISTER HOUSE, EDINBURGH : 
A NOTE FOR STUDENTS 


Permits for readers in the Historical Search Room at General 
Register House are issued by the Keeper of Records on applica- 
ton. A Guide to the Public Records of Scotland (1905) by M. 
Livingstone lists the classes and outstanding examples. It is 
supplemented by a list of accessions since 1905 published by 
Dr. William Angus in the Scottish Historical Review, vol. xxvi, 
Pp. 24. Dr. John Maitland Thomson’s The Public Records of 
Scotland (1922) is a general introduction with extracts to show 
the type of information in the various sorts of records. Sir 
James Fergusson’s paper on the contents of Register House is 
appearing in two parts in the journal Archives this year. There 
is a series of calendars of State Papers relating to Scotland in the 
Public Record Office and elsewhere in England. A list of the 
Stationery Office publications of Scottish records is given in 
Sectional List No. 24. Much of the older ecclesiastical material 

_ been published by the various clubs which are the record 
Societies of Scotland. The Annual Reports of the Keeper of the 
Records of Scotland, unlike those of the Deputy Keeper of the 
Records in England, are not published, but a summary notifica- 
tion of important new accessions is printed annually in the 
Scottish Historical Review. 
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Education, we 
are told, is 
not so much 
a matter of 
knowing the 
facts as 
knowing 
where to find 
them. In 
matters of 
finance, you 
will find ‘the 
facts’ at the 
Westminster 


Bank. Special 





departments 

| 5 \ exist to advise 

y) r on overseas trade, 

) to help with customers’ 


Income Tax problems, to obtain 

foreign currency and passports, to 

act as Executor or Trustee, to... But why go 
on? We have said enough to show that, when 
problems like these arise, the simplest thing 
to do is to leave them in the efficient hands 


of the Westminster Bank. 














JOHN SCHRODER 


“ MILCOTE ” 
ASCOT, BERKS. 
NOW AVAILABLE 
SPRING CATALOGUE 
of 
Autograph Letters, Manuscripts and 
Documents 


including items of Historical Interest 
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British Archaeological 


Association 


REGINALD TAYLOR PRIZE 


A prize of £5 5s. and a medal is awarded annually in 
memory of the late E. Reginald Taylor, F.S.A., F.R.HIST.S., 
for the best essay on an antiquarian or historical subject. 
For 1954 competitors are invited to submit essays which 
must be confined to any subject of historical or archaeo- 
logical interest prior to A.D. 1830, approved by the 
Editorial Committee. Essays must show original research 
and should not exceed 10,000 words in length. For 
further particulars apply to the Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. Cecil Farthing, 61, Egerton Gardens, London, S.W.3. 

















Binding facilities 


for Readers 


Readers are reminded that binding cases to contain 
12 loose issues of History Today are always available. 
The cases, of stiff maroon covers with the title gold- 
blocked on the spine, cost 10s. 6d. Overseas readers 
please add 3s. for postage. 

We can also arrange for readers’ own copies to be 
bound in permanent form. The cost of binding in 
red half-leather with cloth sides is 17s., or in a 
cheaper binding of rexine, 13s. Overseas readers 
please add 5s. for postage. 

A title-page and index is supplied free. 


Orders and remittances should be sent to : 
The Publisher, “* History Today ”’ 
72 Coleman St., London, E.C.2 
RSS) REE ae 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
CONNOISSEURS GUIDE 


COINS AND MEDALS, best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. 1952 Cat. of English Coins, 
7s. 6d. Specimen Bulletin, 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 
65, Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 

















BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


BOOKS on Ancient, Medieval and Modern History, 
Fine Arts, Literature, etc. English, American, 
European and Oriental Books. If you wish to sell or 
buy, please write to W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., Petty 
Cury, Cambridge. Telephone : 58351. 








HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


April 22, 1834 
TRIUMPH OF THE CONSTITUTIONALISTS IN 
PORTUGAL 

On the invasion of Portugal by the French under 
Junot in 1807, the Prince Regent John and the Royal 
Family had escaped to Brazil, where they remained’ 
even after the country had been freed and the war? 
had come to an end.. When the Prince Regent) 
became king, as John VI, in 1816, he refused to 
leave Rio de Janeiro. Riots broke out in Portugal” 
Shortly afterwards, directed against the monarchy] 
and the English, and when Marshal Beresford went ¥ 
to Brazil to get money with which to pay the troops, ¥ 
he was prevented from returning to Lisbon. The 
presence of the English in the country had, however, % 
awakened a desire among Portuguese military leaders’ 
for a liberal constitution, and when in 1822 the} 
Spaniards set up a democratic government the Por-¥ 
tuguese Radicals resolved to do likewise. This) 
brought the king back from Brazil—with the result % 
that the Brazilians declared their own independence, % 
Jorn VI himself and his elder son, Dom Pedro, 7 
were both averse to absolutism, but they saw that7 
the radical proposals were wholly unworkable and © 
the king suspended the new constitution. Dom 
Miguel, the younger of the king’s sons, supported | 
by his mother, Queen Carlotta, resolved to restore | 
absolutism ; they raised an insurrection in Lisbon © 
and the king was forced to seek refuge on a British 
ship. In order to forestall the possibility of French 
invasion, the British Government intervened. 
Canning dispatched a fleet to Lisbon and the 
ambassadors of the Powers secured the restoration 
of the King’s authority. Dom Miguel was banished 
and, when order had been restoréd, John VI left for 
Brazil. When he died shortly afterwards, his elder 
son, Pedro, became Emperor of Brazil. Pedro was 
also recognized as the new sovereign of Portugal, 
but he abdicated in favour of his daughter, Donna 
Maria da Gloria, a child of seven.’ Before his abdica- 
tion, Pedro drew up a charter giving the country a 
liberal constitution based on the English model. 
This Charter of 1826 was to be the rallying point for 
the liberals for the next twenty years. 

The absolutists now gathered round Dom 
Miguel, whom Pedro had appointed Regent during 
the young queen’s minority, and Miguel lost no time 
in restoring the old system. Liberals and radicals 
now combined together to resist the Regent, aided 
by both the French and British governments, which 
sent fleets to assist the Azores—islands that had 
remained faithful to Queen Maria. Preparations 
were also made for the reconquest of Portugal. The 
British government was determined to overthrow 
the Miguelists, but was averse from using the 
necessary force ; finding himself opposed by the 
cabinet on this issue, Grey threatened to resign. 
This was the opportunity for Palmerston to propose 
that the existing alliance with Queen Maria should 
be extended to include Louis-Philippe’s France, thus 
giving the appearance of an alliance between the 
liberal and constitutional governments of the West 
in support of democratic freedom in both Spain and 
Portugal (for Spain was included in the pact) against 
the autocratic Powers of the Holy Alliance. The 
Quadruple Alliance concluded on April 22, 1834, 
was, in fact, a Palmerstonian coup. “ A capital hit and 
all my own doing ”—was Palmerston’s own verdict. 
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